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One of the chief 
reasons why the 
United States is the 
most prosperous na- 
tion in the world to- 
day is because it is so far ahead of all 
other nations in the use of labor-saving and 
time-saving devices. American workmen 
are receiving their tremendous wages be- 
cause labor and time-saving machines and 
methods enable them to produce double, 
and treble, what workmen in other coun- 
tries produce in the same time. 

Economic experts agree that big produc- 
tion makes possible high wages, and that 
high wages mean a wider distribution of 
comforts and luxuries to all, which, in turn, 
increases sales, helps business conditions 
and brings good times. 

k oe x x 

This, in fact, will undoubtedly be the 
conclusion and report of the European in- 
dustrial delegations who are now in the 
United States studying conditions and seek- 
ing the reason why America is forging so 
far ahead of other countries in prosperity 
and business achievements. 

\merican workmen are better off than 
workmen abroad, of course, because they 
earn much higher wages and can give their 
families better living conditions, and the 
reason they are getting the high wages is 
because they produce two or three times 
what foreign workmen produce, thanks to 
better machinery and methods that save 
labor and time. 

* * a * 
was as a time-saver that the tele- 


pho: 


e in the beginning made its reputation 


as “First Aid to Business,” and it has 


BIRTHDAY OF TELEPHONE 
BRINGS IT ADDED RECOGNITION 


steadily improved its record as such as the 
years have passed. The business man in 
this age who tries to picture his day’s 
activities without telephone service—well, 
he just doesn’t attempt to picture it at all, 
because such a condition these days is 
practically unthinkable. 

lf there were a way to measure it, there- 
iore, it would undoubtedly be established 
that a large share of the credit for Amer- 
ican prosperity today is due to the tele- 
phone, the great time-saver. 

oe * * ok 

It has been intensely interesting to tele- 
phone men to observe the public comment 
that marked the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of the telephone. Many fine tributes 
have been paid to the telephone for the 
service it has rendered modern life, and 
they all recognize the fact that without it 
American progress would suffer a tremen- 
dous set-back, if not actual demoralization. 

Under the title “Telephones in America” 
the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News prints an 
article that places the telephone at the head 
of the list of important inventions that 
have made life in the United States so full 
of fruitful opportunities. The automobile 
and the radio are given due credit for their 
popularity, and then the writer continues : 

“Telephones antedate motors and radios 
somewhat. Their capture of the popular 
imagination has been less spectacular than 
cither of the other two developments men- 


tioned along with them, but it has been 


hardly less complete. 
The telephone lends 
itself admirably to 
the pursuit of pleas- 
ure and pastime, as 
and the radio, but it 


do the automobile 


probably finds its greatest usefulness in 


the realms of business. 


As a matter of readily observable fact, 
American business is keyed up to a gait 
which would produce a universal crash if 
every telephone were suddenly put out of 
commission. In this field, as in that of the 
two others, American progress has leit the 
rest of the world out of sight in the rear.” 
* * * 

Then follows the usual comparison with 
telephone conditions abroad, and the writer 
says: 

“A prominent Englishman who recently 
visited the United States for purposes of 
study and observation had the following to 
say of what came under his notice in con 
nection with the use of the telephone 

‘San Francisco is 2,800 miles from New 
York—about the 
London to 


same distance as from 


3agdad. But there are busi- 
nesses in ’Frisco which are controlled by 
managers in New York, who are in daily 
contact with their colleagues. In 
London, we think quite a long time about 


verbal 


putting a call through to Glasgow, a paltry 
400 miles away. 

The most conservative class—the farm 
ers—are among the largest users. In Iowa 
more than 86 per cent of the farmers have 
telephones, though only about 15 per cent 
have gas or electric light, and about 16 per 
cent have water piped into their houses. It 
is the result of an intensive and sustained 


campaign of press advertising. The utility 


cost, and all details of the telephone serv- 
ice have been kept constantly in the public 
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eye by means of skillful advertisements in 
newspapers.’ ” 
x * k * 


Right here it is proper to say that the 
telephone is now making great strides in 
Europe, Asia and other lands across the 
sea. Telephone development in Great 
Britain, particularly, is making remarkable 
progress, and British manufacturers are 
doing their part well in supplying the de- 
mand for telephone equipment of high 
quality. 

This journal was reminded of this in- 
creased telephone activity across the 
Atlantic only last week when a number of 
subscriptions to TELEPHONY were received 
from Bagdad—the same ancient city men- 
tioned by the English traveler quoted 


above. Even in Irak—which is the mod- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
6, 7 and 8. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, April 13, 14 and 15. 


Ohio, Columbus, New Neill House, 
April 21, 22 and 23. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 19, 20 and 21. 








ern name of that strip of historic territory 
lying between Arabia and Persia, of which 
Bagdad is the seat of government—there is 
a growing demand for information about 


the telephone. 
* ok Bd * 


Returning to the Chattanooga article, 
after describing some of the achievements 
of the telephone in improving living condi- 
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tions throughout the United States, the 
writer concludes as follows: 

“At the end of half a century of its his- 
tory, it may be said, however, that the use- 
fulness of the telephone has not reached 
the 100 per cent limit of exploitation. 
Almost daily instances are noted wherein 
much time, trouble and travel might have 
been saved simply by resorting to the tele- 
phone at one’s elbow. Its services are sus- 
ceptible of almost indefinite expansion, and 
we are continually learning to expand them 
into new fields. 

Viewed from the standpoint of its appeal 
to human interest and its possibilities of 
service in the cause of universal democ- 
racy, no more important invention than the 
telephone was recorded in the nineteenth 
century.” 


Use of Direct-Reading Ohmmeters 


In Small Exchange Testing, Direct-Reading Ohmmeters Are Becoming Popu- 
lar and Efficient Parts of Equipment—Detail Methods for Routine Tests on 
Exchange and Rural Lines and Proper Interpretation of Results—First Part 


By Harry N. Faris, 


Southwestern District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Perhaps no telephone subject has been so 
grossly neglected as the application of the 
voltmeter to resistance measurements. 


Certain operating companies have stand- 
ardized to a considerable extent on a defi- 
nite type of voltmeter, but seldom has any 
attempt been made-to interpret deflections 
into ohms; and where one wire chief has 
his voltmeter calibrated to indicate ohmic 
resistance, perhaps a dozen still speak of 
so many points of ground. 


The reason for this condition is not hard 
to find. The meter maker was originally 
interested in producing an accurate volt- 
meter and devoted his efforts to the ac- 
curate indication of battery potential. He 
has probably assumed that for resistance 
measurements a bridge would be used, and 
was not informed that, for the hundreds of 
routine tests by the telephone wire chief, 
the fastest and most convenient bridge 
would be too slow, and that the wire 
chief's testing voltmeter is really seldom 
used except as an instantaneous direct- 
reading ohmmeter. 


Such being the case, the importance of 
being able to interpret deflections into 
chms was later recognized, and manufac- 
turers started to mark internal resistances 
and give out algebraic formulae by which 
“points of deflection might be figured into 
ohms. 


For the requirements of small exchanges 
—and non-algebraic wire chiefs in larger 
plants—this was hardly putting the infor- 
mation in practical form; in addition, the 


wire chief was often discouraged by the 
“wet blanketing” information that results 
would be only approximate and that for 
resistance measurements a Wheatstone 
bridge was the only device that could be 
depended on for accurate results. 

But notwithstanding this prevalent idea, 
the demand for a speedy direct-reading 
chmmeter for routine resistance tests has 
continued, and for checking manufactured 
electrical products “special,” direct-reading 
ohmmeters have largely supplanted the old- 
time bridge. The telephone industry, in 
which the need for frequent resistance 
measurements is greatest, seems one of the 
last to come into full enjoyment of the 
direct-reading principle. 

This method is not only the fastest for 
large exchanges, but is the only practical 
method for measuring resistance in the 
thousands of small plants throughout the 
country. 

Direct-Reading Ohmmeter Mathemat- 
ically . Sound. 

From an engineering and mathematical 
standpoint, the direct-reading ohmmeter is 
sound, and to bar it from the resistance 
measurement field would be as unreasonable 
as to place a ban on the spring type scales 
with which nearly all small quantity 
weights of modern commerce are deter- 
mined. 

That there are two distinct methods of 
weighing an object may not at first be ap- 
parent, but such is the case. The common 
method measures the pull of gravity in 
terms of displacement of a spring, while 


in the other method the pull of gravity on 
the object being weighed is opposed to 
the pull of gravity on standard weights. 
The mass of the unknown object is thus 
found in terms of the mass of the standard 
weights. 

The direct-reading spring scale may be 
criticized as not being entirely accurate 
since the temperature of the spring and 
even the altitude of the place theoretically 
affect the results, while scales of the bal- 
ance type, which compare masses and not 
weights, will give the same results under 
all conditions. But, regardless of its lack 
of theoretical accuracy, the direct-reading 
spring scale is the one used in all routine 
small-weight transactions. It is only when 
extreme scientiflc accuracy is essential that 
resort is had to the pan-type balances and 
the set of standard weights. 

In like manner, there are two ways to 
measure resistance. One is to oppose a 
definite magnetizing influence, such as a 
battery, to a spring and measure the cir- 
cuit resistance in terms of the resulting 
spring displacement. The spring must be 
right and the battery must be up to stand- 
ard strength. When these conditions are 
met, the results, from a theoretical stand- 
point, are just as accurate as those derived 
from using a Wheatstone bridge to com- 
pare the unknown resistance with the 
known resistance coils in the bridge which 
correspond to the standard weights in the 
scalepan. 

Fortunately, the meter itself furnishes a 
complete and constant check on the testing 
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battery. When the testing cord is short- 
circuited, if the meter shows maximum 
voltage and zero resistance, the resistance 
readings shown at all points on the scale 
will be correct. 

Equipment Self-Checking. 

It was formerly customary to figure out 
and furnish a table of ohmic equivalents 
to be used with an individual voltmeter. 
Later, when manufacturers came to offer 
testing voltmeters with definite internal 
resistances, the tables could be printed, 
since they were all alike for each type of 
meter. 

The next logical step was to have the 
ohm figures noted directly on the meter, as 
an auxiliary scale, and thus the direct- 
reading ohmmeter for telephone 
came into being. 

Such direct-reading ohmmeters are now 
offered by several manufacturers and are 
available both in portable pocket form for 
field use and combined with testing cab- 
inets, many of which have been particu- 
larly arranged and simplified to meet the 
requirements of small magneto exchanges. 

Of course, the principal use of resistance 
measurements in telephone exchanges is 
for the purpose of determining the con- 
ductivity and insulation resistance of sub- 
scribers’ lines. 


Conductivity More Important 
High Insulation. 


For the small exchange, conductivity 
tests are far more important than those for 
insulation, because the relative importance 
of rusty joints and tree leakage, as con- 
tributing causes of bad service, on magneto 
exchanges and rural lines, is about 10 to 1, 
or about 90 per cent “no line’ and 10 per 
cent leakage. 

In making conductivity tests, it has not 
been generally recognized that magneto 
exhanges present a condition entirely dif- 
ferent from that encountered in common 
battery exchanges. In the latter, sub- 
scribers’ lines carry a minimum of about 
25 milliamperes direct current, while being 
used for transmission purposes. Magneto 
lines carry no direct current but only the 
extremely weak, high frequency voice cur- 
rents that are unable to “burn good” many 
treacherous loose connections which would 
instantly “tighten up” under the minimum 
ot 22 volts as now used on common bat- 
tery lines. 

Since all lines should be tested under 
actual working conditions, it is self-evi- 
cent that while a 30-volt battery and a 
meter shunted with 200 ohms are entirely 
proper for testing common battery lines— 
since they produce approximately the nor- 
mal current flow—such test is entirely im- 
froper for magneto exchanges and on toll 
«nd rural lines, where the 30-volt battery 
and the heavy resulting current flow will 
instantly “burn good” many connections 
which are loose and treacherous to the 
Passage of voice currents alone. 

Recognizing this condition, testing me- 


work 


Than 


nN 
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ters have been gradually reduced as to 
battery supply and are now available to 
operate on as low as three volts which, 
with a 200-ohm meter, unshunted, gives a 
slightly greater resistance range than the 
customary 30-volt meter shunted to 196 
ohms and with less than 1 per cent of the 
dry battery power consumed by the 30-volt 
shunted meter. 

The three-volt testing battery is not like- 
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ly to burn good any loose connections and, 
since it therefore furnishes more reliable 
readings and saves more than 99 per cent 
of the testing battery power formerly re- 
quired, there is no doubt of its being the 
correct principle for all rapid routine tests 
on magneto local battery lines. 
Resistance Ranges Available. 

Such an instrument, when calibrated to 
read ohms directly, affords the following 
range: 

0— 100 ohms by | 5s. 
100— 200 ohms by 10s. 
2006— 400 ohms by 20s. 
400— 800 ohms by 50s. 
800—1400 ohms by 100s. 
1400—2000 ohms by 200s. 

2000—4000 ohms by 500s. 


Also additional indications at 7,000 and 
10,000 ohms, zero volts marking infinity or 
open circuit. 

It is to be noted that the ohm values 
shown on the scale apply when using the 
0-3 volt scale with two new dry cells show- 
ing approximately three volts. It is pos- 
sible, however, to secure meters having both 
3-volt and 30-volt negative posts and with 
30 volts of testing battery. On a 2,000- 
ohm internal winding, the resistances indi- 
cated are ten times those shown, so that 
the 10,000-ohm reading indicates 100,000 
ohms, which puts the meter well into the 
insulation resistance class. Thus a 4-wire 
toll phantom group, 100 miles long, show- 
ing 70,000 ohms to ground would indicate 
an average insulation resistance of 28 meg- 
ohms per wire mile. 

For testing insulation resistance on 
shorter lines and on magneto exchange 
cables, battery voltage may be increased, 
with due precautions to add external re- 
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sistance so that the same meter with an 
external resistance of 8,000 ohms and 150 
volts of radio B battery reads ohm values 
50 times those indicated on the scale, mak- 
ing the 10,000 indication read 500,000 in- 
stead, which range is entirely suitable for 
routine testing magneto plants for cable 
moisture. 


Routine Conductivity Tests. 
But since conductivity is more important 


in magneto exchanges than is insulation re- 
sistance, it may be well to describe in de- 
tail the method of making a routine con- 
ductivity test. 

If the meter be in a testing cabinet it is 
probable that suitable directions were fur- 
nished by the manufacturer, but even as- 
suming the meter to be of the portable type 
it is only necessary to lash it to two new 
No. 6 dry cells, connecting center point of 
one dry cell to + post of meter, and side 
post of the other dry cell to the 3-volt post 
on meter. Instead of using “link wire” be- 
tween the dry cells, the two remaining bat- 
tery posts should be connected to a plug 
and cord, making sure that the cord is a 
new one of the tinsel or steel-tinsel type. 

The dry cells selected should be of such 
strength that the meter will indicate zero 
resistance when the cord terminals are 
short-circuited, and only the slight resist- 
ance of the testing cord when the plug is 
“shorted.” 

It is now only necessary to plug into 
the several lines. If the meter needle is 
“dead beat” and comes instantly to rest, 
the line resistances can be called as rapidly 
as they can be written down. 

For recording resistances, a 12-column 
“Bankers Tabulating Pad” will be found 
very convenient, using only one or two col- 
umns per sheet and leaving the others for 
recording the results of future tests, so 
that a continuous history of each line’s re- 
sistance will ultimately be had. 

The switchboard drop numbers should 
be neatly and permanently written in be- 
fore the test is started, and the tester 
should not call readings too rapidly for 
them to be set down with a like degree 
of neatness. 

To find line resistance on local exchange 
lines, it is only necessary to subtract the 
ringer resistance from the total resistance 
reading. 

The third column should, therefore, be 
used to note, in pencil, the ringer resist- 
ance, bearing in mind that two 1,000-ohm 
ringers on the same line make 500, three 
make 333, four make 250, etc. Likewise, 
that two 1,600-ohm ringers make 800, three 
make 533, four make 400, etc.; also that 
one 1,600 and one 1,000-ohm ringer, on the 
same line, make 615 ohms, and not 650 as 
is so often assumed when this combination 
is figured incorrectly by averages instead 
of correctly by mean proportionals. 

Subtracting the ringer ohms from the 
total resistance, we are able to set down in 
the fourth column the net line resistance as 
it would be found had the telephone been 
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short-circuited while the test was being 
made. In subsequent routine tests it is 
only necessary to note the amount of in- 
crease or decrease in the former total read- 
ing and put down a corresponding increase 
or decrease in the net line resistance. 

If bell changes have been made in the 
meantime, the ringer resistance shown in 
pencil should be changed and where ringer 
changes have been kept track of the cause 
of any marked change in net line resist- 
ance should be investigated to see if the 
line is not afflicted with unreported trou- 
ble. 

Where no record as to ringer resistance 
is available, such information should be 
secured on the first inspection or battery 
renewal trip to the telephone, for without 
a record of ringer resistances the full value 
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of routine resistance tests cannot be had. 
However, even in “no record” plants, the 
initial test is often worth hundreds of dol- 
lars in pointing out where the most serious 
plant troubles are to be found. 

If it be known that the exchange tele- 
phones are 80 and 1,000-ohm, and that no 
telephones with 1,600-ohm ringers, or 
higher, have been installed in town, we 
know that, in such a magneto plant, 1,200 
ohms, including the ringer, is the maxi- 
mum resistance which lines in proper con- 
dition should show. We also know that 
all lines showing above 1,750-ohms with 
ringer, are beyond the 750-ohm line limit 
for good transmission, or, in other words, 
that such lines show a resistance of more 
than 13 miles of No. 14 B. B. and more 
than 22 miles of No. 12 B. B. iron wire, 
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although perhaps not more than a quarter 
mile in actual length. 

It requires no expert to determine that 
a line rusted until it shows from 50 to &) 
times its real length, is no longer a line 
but is either a “whoop and holler” thread 
of rust, or possibly a fair condition lin« 
that has failed at some critical point due 
perhaps to neglect to solder all iron to cop 
per connections. 

As soon as the first routine test has been 
completed, a pencil ring should be drawn 
around each number known to have exces- 
sive resistance, regardless of the ringer: As 
ringer resistances are compiled, other lines 
of excessive resistance will be found, since 
a 900-ohm line with an 80-ohm ringer is 
plainly beyond the 750-ohm limit. The 
“ringed” lines found in the first test should 
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write an interesting paper. 





The Annual Prize Article Contest 


Practices in plant, traffic, commercial and general executive work are constantly changing. 
Something of interest—which may be made the basis of a helpful article—is always taking place 
in every branch of telephone work. 

You have no doubt read some of the many splendid articles dealing with the different phases 
of telephone work in “Telephony” during the past 18 months—a good many of them prize-win- 
ners in contests previously conducted. Perhaps they have suggested subjects on which you might 


Think about your work and the phases of it that would interest other telephone people. Then 
commence work on an article for entry in ‘‘Telephony’s Prize Article Contest.”” 
For details of the contest see announcement in last week’s issue. 


’ Editor. 

















he copied off and pasted inside the trouble- 
man’s hat as a constant reminder to him 
that they need relief as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

Routine Tests for Rural Lines. 

Routine tests for rural lines are made in 
exactly the same manner as the local line 
tests previously described but the operator 
should plug in ahead of the tester and 
“challenge” all rural lines to make sure an 
intra-line conversation is not in progress, 
since the two receivers off the hook in such 
case would give misleading results. 

It has long been assumed that a resist- 
ace reading on a rural line is of but 
little value, owing to the extremely com- 
plicated nature of the problem in joint re- 
sistances necessary to be solved before 
the proper normal resistance of such a line 
can be definitely determined. 

In practice, however, tests on a large 
number of good condition rural lines have 
shown the following method to be suff- 
ciently accurate for all practical purposes 
and line lengths, as determined by the fol- 
lowing described method, when applied to 
the rural map, are found to reach approxi- 
mately to the center of each line group 
served. 

So after getting the total resistance with 
all receivers on the hook, divide the pre- 
vailing ringer resistance by the number of 
ringers on the line and subtract the quo- 
tient from the total resistance. The re- 
mainder may be taken as indicating the line 
resistance with the collective ringer resist- 
uice “shorted out.” 

The next step is to reduce the net line 
resistance to miles, taking into account 
the kind and size of wire and comparing 
the result with the actual distance from 
the central office to the center of the group 
served. 

For example, if the “900 rural line” with 
12 1,600-ohm telephones shows 550 ohms 
‘otal, less 1,600 divided by 12 or 133 col- 
‘ective ringer ohms, we find the line 
resistance as 417 ohms. Since this is a 
grounded line of No. 12 B. B. wire supposed 


tohave 33 ohms per mile, we will be charitable 
and allow 40 ohms per mile. Therefore, 
we absolutely know that the “900-line” 
tests as equivalent to a good condition, 40- 
ohm per mile line, 1014 miles long with 
12 1,600-ohm telephones installed at its ex- 
treme end. 

If reference to the rural map shows the 
average distance from town of the patrons 
served by this line to be not over five miles, 
we know the line to possess nearly 100 per 
cent of excess resistance, which, in the in- 
terest of good service, should be located 
and removed as speedily as possible. If, 
on the other hand, the map shows it to be 
more than 1014 miles to the first telephone, 
we have the best evidence of a “ground 
on the line,” such as an old-style, smutted, 
carbon-to-carbon arrester with mica sep- 
arator. 

In this connection it must be noted that 
in all direct current resistance measure- 
ments, whether made with a voltmeter or 
with a bridge, the effect of any leakage 
is to lower the indicated resistance below 
the figure that would otherwise be shown. 
So, before making routine tests of any 
kind, we should try to determine the pos- 
sibility of any general leakage condition, 
such as a partially wet cable. In like man- 
ner, in testing a group of rural lines, we 
should be on the lookout for any number 
of lines showing too low resistance as in- 
dicative of a general carbon smut condition. 

It can readily be conceived that a cer- 
tain rural line with all wire beyond the 
first telephone entirely rusted out, could 
still show an approximately correct total 
reading if the first telephone had a carbon 
smut ground sufficient to compensate for 
all high resistance wire. 

However, in practice, this is not a se- 
rious matter as line grounds manifest 
themselves in many ways and, as a rule, 
are not allowed to remain. Hedge fence 
and ordinary tree leakage will not be found 
to upset results if the routine tests be 
made on a dry day. Such is the only prop- 
er condition for resistance tests and a dry, 


windy day is so much the better because 
numerous loose connections will then show 
up by the meter needle’s weaving and 
jerking and refusing to settle on any fixed 
value. 

Interpreting the Results. 

Such a test gives an excellent “cross- 
section” of the service-giving condition of 
any outside telephone plant. In interpreting 
the results of such a test, it is first neces- 
sary to “throw out” and not take into our 
averages those lines which are rusted be- 
yond the accepted limits of transmission 
already described. To let one of these 
completely rusted out and almost “O. D.” 
lines go into our calculations would pull 
down the average of many perfectly good 
lines, so we must first “separate the sheep 
from the goats.” 

In magneto plants the percentage of 
rusted out lines to total has been found 
to run from a minimum of approximately 
1 per cent to a maximum of over 30 per 
cent; the average for a general survey in 
ten plants, random picked, in a low-rate ag- 
ricultural section, having been found 13.8 
per cent. 

After noting the percentage of rusted 
out lines to total, it is proper to average 
the line resistances on the remaining good 
lines and divide it by what the average line 
resistance should be, thus getting an ex- 
cess percentage, of all above 100 per cent, 
as representing rust and “illegitimate” re- 
sistance. 

Thus if a certain small plant shows 20 
local lines out of 160 to be beyond the 750- 
ohm limit, we first note that 12% per cent 
of the local lines are practically gone. Then 
if the remaining 140 lines average 330 
ohms, whereas, on the basis of line length, 
they should average not over 100 ohms, we 
can say that in addition to 12% per cent of 
all lines being rusted out, the remaining 
871% per cent, representing the better lines, 
show 3% times, or 330 per cent of what 
they should show—and actually did show 

when the plant was newly-completed. 

It is needless to comment that two old 
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iron-wire plants, looking ‘practically alike 
as to mechanical outward appearance, can 
show 500 per cent apart as to service- 
giving condition where one was soldered 
and has been kept soldered, whereas the 
other has had copper spider wires merely 
wrapped about bare iron line wires and 
allowed to corrode and practically “open 
i 

The real telephone man likes to know 
his actual plant condition and routine tests 
made as herein described tell the story. 

The test only reveals facts which should 
long since have been known—and would 
have been known—but for the wrongful 
assumption that line resistance could only 
be measured by an engineer with a bridge. 


While most telephone men will welcome 
the advent of a means of making such 
routine tests for themselves, there are 
some who fear the results of a check-up of 
their plant so much that “although light 
has come into the world, they still love 
darkness rather than light.” Fortunately 
for the industry, this type is rapidly getting 
out of the business and giving way to those 
who want all the help they can get in lo- 
cating and removing sources of poor serv- 
ice. 

The day is almost here when, instead of 
generalities, cold figures will express the 
service-giving condition of telephone plants 
and equipment, and the real telephone man, 
whose plant is in 80 per cent condition, or 
better, will no longer be classed as to rates 
with towns of like size whose service 
would score more nearly 8 per cent than 
80 per cent. 

Although the telephone art is now 50 
years old, it progresses in the smaller com- 
munities only as the “mystery” is taken 
out of it. The substitution of a practical 
device for rapid routine tests in place of 
the cumbersome and, for small plants, al- 
most impractical bridge, has but removed 
another barrier on the high-road to good 
service for those who really desire the at- 
tainment of that goal. 

[Epitor’s Note: In next week’s issue 
Mr. Faris will continue this discussion by 
describing how direct-reading ohmmeters 
can be shunted down and so rendered suit- 
able for the exacting requirements of 
transmitter testing, both in local battery 
and common battery exchanges. Watch 
for it!] 


Sebring Telephone Exchange in 
Florida Is Sold. 

Purchase of the Sebring exchange of the 
Mitchell Telephone Co., of Sebring, by the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
a $500,000 corporation headed by Barron 
G. Collier, was unofficially announced on 
February 19. 

The erection or lease of a building to be 
used as quarters for the exchange, exten- 
sion of telephone lines and many other im- 
provements are included, it was said, in 
the plans of the purchasing organization. 
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While the purchase price of the ex- 
change was not given out, the Mitchell 
company had placed a valuation of $25,000 
on its equipment, which includes 300 or 
more telephones. W. B. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the selling concern, it was learned, 
will remain as manager of the local ex- 
change until the reorganization is effected. 


To Educate Japanese in Use of 
Automatic Telephone. 

By the first of April Japan will, accord- 
ing to present plans of the Government 
Department of Communications, have 15,- 
000 automatic telephones. These will be 
operated by five exchanges. 

One of the problems facing the authori- 
ties is how to educate the subscribers in 
the use of the new telephones. A cam- 
paign of instruction has been embarked 
on, largely using handbills and posters, but 
in order to drive the ‘new method home 
more forcibly to the people who will use 
it, the Tokyo Telephone Bureau has pre- 
pared two illustrative films of 2,000 feet 
each, and is planning to show these at 
local motion picture theaters in the dis- 
tricts affected by the new installation. 
These films will be run during the regular 
program. 

Another educating method is being used 
by an engineer from the bureau. He is 
visiting a number of the local schools, 
where he installs a portable telephone 
equipped with a number of transmitting 
and receiving sets. With these he demon- 
states the method to be followed, and al- 
lows pupils to practice making and re- 
ceiving calls. 

A series of dinners and lectures will be 
included in the educating program. Rep- 
resentatives of the press and prominent 
officials and business men will be invited 
to a dinner at which the new system will 
be explained and a request made for their 
cooperation in carrying out the campaign 
of education. Dinners will be given the 
telephone operators of private companies, 
which have their own exchanges, and to 
the general subscribers. Arrangements 
have already been made for a series of lec- 
tures to be given in different parts of the 
city where the new telephones will be in- 
stalled and the lectures will be illustrated 
with moving pictures on the operation of 


_ the system. 


The present home of the central tele- 
phone office is a neat frame building on 
the site of the old foreign post office. 
Here it will remain until the completion of 
a new telephone building two Vears hence. 
Work is proceeding rapidly in tearing down 
the skeleton of a building on the ground 
where the new building is to be erected. 

The old building was one of the finest 
in the city. It was destroyed by the earth- 
quake a few days before the official open- 
ing was planned. The new building is to 
be four stories high, of reinforced con- 
crete and will cost 600,000 yen. 

At Yokohama two central stations have 
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been erected, and the entire machinery oi 
the automatic service there is now in- 
stalled and in working order. When the 
change is made, the city of Yokohama and 
suburbs, including Hodogaya and Tsuumi, 
will be served. 

At the beginning certain districts in the 
suburbs will not have automatic connec- 
tion, but permission will be given outside 
subscribers to make the installation. 

It is expected shortly that 2,000 tele- 
phone subscribers at present on the Sanno- 
miya exchange will be put on the Fukiai 
exchange. 


Queen Victoria’s First Impressions 
of the Telephone. 

In this jubilee year of the telephone, it 
is specially interesting to read Queen Vic- 
toria’s first impression of the telephone, 
recorded in the second series of her let- 
ters, which has just been published: 

Osborne, 14 January, 1878. 

“After dinner we went to the Council 
Room and saw the telephone. A Professor 
Bell explained the whole process which is 
most extraordinary. 

It had been put in communication with 
Osborne Cottage and we talked with Sir 
Thomas and Mary Biddulph; also heard 
some singing quite plainly. But it is rather 
faint, and one must hold the tube close to 
one’s ear.” 

F. G. C. Baldwin, in his “History of the 
Telephone,” says that the Queen was so 
interested that she wished to purchase the 
instruments and wires which had _ been 
used. Prof. Bell, however, offered a set 
of telephones made expressly for her use. 


Subscribers Still Retain Numbers 
Assigned 32 Years Ago. 

The celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the invention of the telephone brought 
to light the fact that the Southeast Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., of Falls City, Neb., 
was the first Independent plant built in 
that state. That was on May 30, 1895. It 
started business with 100 telephones and 
one operator. It now has 2,500 stations 
and employs 20 operators. 

William E. Dorrington, an old pony ex- 
press rider, was the first president of the 
company, and three men now prominent in 
business and banking circles were other 
officers. Its first treasurer was Amos 
Gantt, whose son, Robert Gantt, is now 
general superintendent of the Nevada 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Fourteen busi- 
ness telephones, seven residence telephones, 
one office and one school telephone still re- 
tain the same numbers given them when 
the exchange opened 32 years ago. 


Farmers Company, Smith Center, 
Kans., Sold to United. 

The Farmers Telephone Co., of Smit! 
Center, Kans., has been sold to the United 
Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kans., after am 
existence of 25 years. The Farmers com 


pany was owned by 350 stockholders. 








Approaching the “Balancing” Point 


The ‘“‘Balancing Point’’ Between Success and Failure of the Utility Business; 
Some Objectives to Work and Strive for, to Win the Public to the Right 
Point of View—Importance of Employe-Ownership and Customer-Ownership 


By Mark Mellor, 


Manager, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


With the public service companies ana- 
lyzing the service they render, from the 
customer’s point of view, and the public 
buying liberally the stocks and bonds of 
the utilities who serve them, we can safely 
say that this country is rapidly approach- 
ing a happy balancing point. 

When each community has been thor- 
oughly saturated with the idea of customer 
ownership, then, and not until then, will 
the public be educated to understand prop- 
erly the policies or problems of the utili- 
ties corporations. 

The customer-owner immediately be- 
comes a booster when he acquires a finan- 
cial interest in any utility. He watches and 
studies every action, advertisement and 
policy of his company, as he now views it, 
in order that he may tell his friends and 
acquaintances what is transpiring, ever 
alert to dispel any adverse criticism that 
may arise. 

Employe ownership is the basic and fun- 
damental requirement of a correct public 
relation attitude of the serving utility be- 
cause of their daily intimate contact with 
those whom they serve. 

The employe-owner is a decided asset to 
any concern. He views the daily job from 
an entirely different angle, and wuncon- 
sciously the individual is converted to a 
loyal defender of the institution by which 
he is employed. He is a more contented 
worker and is fully interested in the affairs 
of his company. 

There is another phase to add to the 
scale of justice that will tend to make this 
balancing point a success. It is the rela- 
tionship of the utilities and the press. 
Through judicious use of advertising and 
news columns, public confidence may be 
secured by promptly and properly inform- 
ing them on the affairs of the company. 

When it becomes necessary to adjudicate 
rates to meet changed business conditions, 
and attention is focused upon the affairs of 
the utility corporation through public hear- 
ings before the various state public service 
commissions, it is then that the value of 
the “balancing point” is most noticeable. 

Four objectives are, therefore, still left 
for us, as utility men, to work and strive 
for if we are to make satisfactory progress 
in winning the public to our side. 

First, service from the subscribers’ view- 
point. 

We must convince ourselves that the 
Service the customer receives, and not the 
service we give, is the basis of meas- 
urement. 








Communication of the Future. 

From the inception of the wireless 
system, I saw that this new art of ap- 
plied electricity would be of greater 
benefit to the human race than any 
other scientific discovery, for it virtually 


‘eliminates distance. 


The majority of the ills from which 
humanity suffers are due to the im- 
mense extent of the terrestrial globe 
and the inability of individuals and na- 
tions to come into close contact. Wire- 
less will achieve the closer contact 
through transmission of intelligence, 
transport of our bodies and materials, 
and conveyance of energy. 

When wireless is perfectly applied, 
the whole earth will be converted into 
a huge brain, which in fact it is, all 
things being particles of a real and 
rhythmic whole. We shall be able to 
communicate with one another instantly, 
irrespective of distance. 

Not only this, but through television 
and telephony we shall see and hear one 
another as perfectly as though we were 
face-to-face, despite intervening dis- 
tances of thousands of miles; and the 
instruments through which we shall 
be able to do this will be amazingly 
simple compared with our present tele- 
phone. A man will be able to*tarry one 
in his vest pocket. 

We shall be able to witness and hear 
events—the inauguration of a President, 
the playing of a world series game, the 
havoc of an earthquake, or the terror 
of a battle—just as though we were 
present.—Nikola Tesla in  Collier’s 
Weekly. 








We should realize that it is our business 
to serve. Nothing should interfere with 
the prompt delivery of the goods properly 
into the hands of our customers. 

We should at all times remember that 
the public is our paymaster. We depend 
entirely upon it for our existence. 

We should, by example, teach the pub- 
lic through cheerful and courteous treat- 
ment that our adjustments are fair and 
right. 

We should reflect and take heed when 
we hear the complaint of our employes 
“that customers do not appreciate what we 
do for them.” As a matter of fact, it is 
our own failure to grasp or understand the 
true significance or the true meaning of 
that which we call service. 
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We should build up our business with 
this policy and thought uppermost. 

Second, employe-ownership : 

We should promote and encourage the 
ownership of our company’s stock by every 
employe. 

We should urge savings and thrift 
through deductions from weekly pay for 
this stock to stimulate loyalty and financial 
independence for old age. 

We should educate our employes to study 
the company’s policies and problems in 
order that they may fully understand and 
be able to intelligently discuss them with 
the customers, but in their own language. 

We should inculcate the idea firmly in 
the mind of each employe that a company 
good enough to work for is good enough to 
invest their money in. 

Third, customer-ownership: 

We should utilize every possible contact 
with our customers to increase the number 
of stockholders in our company. 

We should invite our customers to visit 
our plants to obtain direct vision and con- 
tact with the equipment we use in our 
effort to serve them satisfactorily. 

We should welcome and encourage con- 
structive ideas that will enable us to cor- 
rect or eliminate any harsh or arbitrary 
practices, thus paving the way for mutual 
consideration of our daily problems. 

Fourth, dissemination of 
policies : 

We should constantly advise the public 
and our employes through the press what 
we are trying to accomplish, and why. 

We should be frank and unbiased in our 
statements, stating clearly and concisely the 
contributing causes for our action. 

We should take advantage of every op- 
portunity to use the news columns of the 
press to relate any incident of news value 
that occurs either in the conduct of our 
business or those connected therewith. 

Public opinion is moulded as a direct 
result of the impressions created or ob- 
tained in their transactions with the em- 
ploye or utility with whom they are 
employed. 

It is our duty to eradicate all false 
notions and prejudices against public utili- 
ties through a careful yet persistent pro- 
gram of education within our forces and 
industries to get the broader view of this 
matter of service, looking at it from the 
subscriber’s point of view. 


news and 


This is the “balancing point” between 
success and failure of the utility business 
for the future. 











Early Days In and Around Buffalo 


Experiences of Early Days as Related by One Who, as an Employe of Centen- 
nial Exposition Co., Saw Bell Exhibiting His Telephone in Presence of Brazilian 
Emperor and Who in 1879 Became Operator in Buffalo’s First Exchange 


When the Centennial Exposition was 
held in Philadelphia in 1876, I had the 
pleasure of being in the room for a short 
time when Alexander Graham Bell exhibit- 
ed his first telephone in the presence ot 
Emperor Dom Pedro the Second, of Brazil, 
Sir William Thompson and other dis- 
tinguished men, as 
l was a small, uni- 
formed boy em- 
ployed by the Cen- 
tennial Exposition 
Co. and detailed to 
get an especially- 
bound copy of the 
“Official Catalogue” 
to their party. 


About April 1, 
1879, I started to 
work in the first 


telephone exchange 
in Buffalo. It was 
started by Edward 
J. Hall, Jr., and others. In 


By Cecil W. Mackenzie 


of the cord into one of these jacks, go to 
the switchboard and call up the subscriber 
wanted, telling him that he was wanted 
and then telling him to go ahead with the 
party. 


During this time a boy would sit on a 
high stool at the end of the switchboard. 





large wedge at the end. Often a direct hit 
on some favorite corn would bh: 
made, thereby starting a “rough house.” 
In those days we had no sign on the wall 
saying “The voice with the smile wins.” 
If we had, perhaps the story I am 
fond of telling might not have occurred. 
Another boy and 


fellow’s 








I were working 


















one night about 
two o'clock and we 
received a call 
from an indignant 
subscriber, a drug- 
gist, who claimed 
that he had been 
ringing half an 
hour and accused 
us of being asleep. 
We seldom did 
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connection with it was a 
messenger service which 
furnished neatly-uniformed 
boys in gray, mounted on 
ponies, thereby competing 
successfully with an oppo- 
sition company called the 
Edison Telephone Ex- 
change, an ally of the 
Western Union Telegraph 
Co. 

Our switchboard consist- 
ed of a long section of 
brass strips of different 
colors into which we 
would insert a double plug 
cord to complete a connec- 
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tion. Calls in a few cases O 
came on annunciators, 
where there were direct 


lines as we call them now, but most of 
the lines were party lines or, as we called 
them in those days, combination lines. 
They were registered by a little bell ar- 
ranged on top of the switchboard, which 
necessitated our watching very closely to 
see the little bell wiggle. 

Along the other side of the room was a 
row of posts on which was fastened a mag- 
neto bell and receiver, as at first we had 
no transmitters, and this necessitated listen- 
ing and talking through the receiver. After 
answering a call, it necessitated plugging 
into a jack, and then going to one of these 
aforesaid posts and inquiring to whom they 
wished to speak. 

Upon ascertaining, we would put one end 


His duties were to listen to all connections 
and, in a perfunctory manner, shout three 
times into the receiver “Are you through ?” 
“Are you through?” “Are you through?” 
Part of the time the receiver would be at 
his ear, and he would be speaking to 
nothing. Sometimes he would say after 
he had finished his routine, “Well, if you 
are not through you ought to be anyway,” 
and would “yank” off the connection. Fre- 
quently, an indignant subscriber would 
ring violently to see why he was discon- 
nected. 

When we boys at the switchboard were 
not particularly busy, we would amuse our- 
selves by pegging at one another’s feet 


with this long cord, on which was a 
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that. although, at that, I guess we hai 


been, but we denied it. 


One word brought on another and, boy 
like, we sauced him back and he threatened 
to come up to the office and lick us. We 
defied him to do so and a few minutes 
afterward a thump came on the door, and 
in he came and gave us 
promised us. 

All this time I was getting $12 per 
month—that is, when I got it. Part of th 
time we would have to wait until the col- 
lector came in at six o’clock Saturday night 
to get something on account. My mother 
and I were tickled to death when I got : 
raise to $18, and we often wonder how w: 
got along so well. 


what he had 








March 20, 1926. 


1 mentioned before that the Edison com- 
pany had an exchange in the old Brown 
building which was, at that time, owned 
hy the late Queen Victoria. Their system 
of calling was by district message box. 
They would pull a lever which would reg- 
ister to cut in on the telephone, and the 
operator would holler out to the telephone 
people to cut in on such a line. They had 
a great advantage over us as they had a 
transmitter. 

When the American Union Telegraph 
Co. came into Buffalo from the East, they 
had their offices with us for a while. We 
had quite a little riot one time at the cor- 
ner of Pearl and West Seneca streets with 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. and the 
Edison Telephone Co. as to which com- 
pany would have the higher poles. 

My duties were to remain in the ex- 
change and hire all the able-bodied line- 
men I could to go to the scene of the bat- 
tle, ostensibly to do line work but in reality 
to “treat °em rough.” It wound up by the 
arrest of General Manager E. J. Hall, Jr., 
and Superintendent Culbertson. 

\ great many of our best men such as 
J. N. Culbertson and others were called 
upon to go to Europe to introduce the tele- 
phone throughout the different countries, 
and a great exodus took place. They stayed 
there for a few years, introducing the tele- 
phone throughout Sweden, Russia, Belgium 
and Italy and other countries until the 
natives understood the business a little 
hetter. Then they all lost their jobs and 
came back. 

After a few experiences of the company 
with the boy operators, they were found to 
he unsatisfactory and the first telephone 
girls arrived. The few boys who were re- 
tained were very popular with the sub- 
scribers. 

We altered our switchboard to suit the 
new conditions and a lot of little tables 
were placed along the side of the room 
where the posts had previously been and 
cach operator could handle four connec- 
tions at once. The boys would insert the 
plugs into the jacks when a call came in, 
which would throw the call over on to one 
of these positions. 

Each of these brass strips, as 1 men- 
tioned before, was of a different color and 
whenever the subscriber was through talk- 
ing and would ring off, the operator would 
hold up a pretty little block showing the 
color of it, at the same time saying “Blue 
\ off” or “Red D off” or whatever color 
letter it was. 

Very early our company developed the 
message rate, an idea of Edward J. Hall, 
Jrs, and it was called “Hall’s Toll Sys- 
tem.” We always considered that the mes- 
sage-rate system originated in Buffalo, al- 
tho gh F. H. Bethel says that he thinks 
Wacsaington had it first in 1880. 
sure which is correct. 

After the merger with the Edison com- 
pany I was appointed manager of what was 
called the “Second District,” or the Chip- 


I am not 
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pewa Street exchange. The equipment con- 
sisted of what was considered a great im- 
provement, the “Gilliland” board. It was 
cordless and was very satisfactory, as far 
as a connection on its own position was 
concerned. Each board had 50 lines and 
was presided over by a young lady who 
would sit on a high stool and oversee the 
operations. 

Things were going along finely until one 
day Edward J. Hall, Jr., visited the ex- 
change and said to me, “Mackenzie, do you 
know that this exchange is the most ex- 
pensive one in the whole United States.” 
And he added, “Records from other com- 
panies show that operators are capable of 
answering 100 lines instead of 50.” I did 
not know this and; indeed, I did not want 
to know, for visions of lost jobs came 
before me. So we had the boards con- 
nected up so that each girl had 100 lines, 
and I had to occupy one of the positions 
and became a player manager, as they say 
in baseball. The cost of operating came 
down and I still had a job. 

Il was soon promoted to “Manager,” as 
the chief operators were called in those 
days at the new central office, which 
eventually was the Seneca exchange. It 
was considered at the time the finest office 
in the United States. 

Among other things, we had a nice Brus- 
sels carpet on the floor. Whenever connec- 
tion was desired by an operator to another 
section farther down the board, it necessi- 
tated passing a check to the other operator, 
and a young boy and myself were required 
to take them down along the line. The 
company soon discovered that we were 
scuffing holes in this fine carpet and made 
the boy and myself, much to my humilia- 
tion, wear large carpet slippers. 

These same operators kept their own 
“positions” and were not shifted about. 
They thus became well acquainted with all 
the subscribers and on familiar terms with 
them, so we seldom received complaints 
against these operators on that account. 

One time I was sent down to Warsaw. 
N. Y., to make a test of the service with 
a stop-watch. The first place I went into 
I inquired of the proprietor, “How 
service here in Warsaw ?” 

He immediately replied “Rotten.” When 
I took out my little notebook and com- 
menced to write that down, he said, “Say. 
for Heaven's sake, don’t report that. The 
operator belongs to my wife’s card club 
and I know her well,” and immediately he 
shut up like a clam. 

I found this the case all through the vil- 
lage. The night operators were required 
to blow out the switchboard to remove the 
pencil points, hair-pins and other things 
left carelessly by the girls. 

After four years’ service in what would 
now be called the traffic department, I was 
changed to the position of chief inspector, 
whose duties were to look after trouble, to 
do all the assignment work, take charge of 
the installation, line construction, getting 


is the 
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out the telephone directory, look after the 
furnace—and the rest of the time I had to 
myself. 

We often had to go across the border 
into Canada to clear trouble, for the Bell 
company of Canada would request us to do 
so and to bill them, as otherwise it would 
necessitate sending a man from, I think, 
St. Catherine or Hamilton, thereby causing 
quite a bit of expense. 

Many amusing things happened. We had 
a “trouble-shooter” named Jack: Fossett, 
who is still in the wire game, working for 
the Western Union. He was up on a pole 
some place below Suspension bridge and 
was trying to locate his trouble. The test 
outfit in those days consisted of a magneto 
bell and ordinary receiver and, therefore, 


‘the transmission was not very good. The 


man in the office, who was testing with him, 
could not hear him very well. After some 
time, he said to him in disgust, “Where in 
are you?” And the answer came 
back, truly and consistently, “I am down 
in the Devil’s Hole.” 

We had another trouble-shooter named 
Congdon who stammered. One day I sent 
him to clear a “swinging cross” on a line 
running to L. L. Crocker’s fertilizer 
works. After he thought that he had his 
trouble fixed, he called up for a test. 

Said he: “Test out Cr-r-ocker’s line for 
a sw-ing-ing cross” and the man at the 
test board asked, “What's that?” 

Congdon then repeated “Test Crock-ers 
line for a swinging cr-cross—but nev-ver 
mind now, it has sw-swung in again.” He 
lost his life later near Rochester. 

Although it may seem far-fetched, we 
actually had the following groups and pairs 
of men working, and many of them are 
still with the company who will remember. 

I recollect one stormy day when Breese 
and Gale installed a telephone for a sub- 
scriber named Wind out on Clinton street. 
No wonder this line was always noisy. 

Gunn and Cannon were another couple 
—installer and helper—and I'll say that 
nothing but good reports came from them. 
Lock and Key were often together, and I 
kept track of them very easily. 

Brown and Lavender were two of our 
inspectors and they reported to me a dam- 
age job where the battery had leaked out 
and destroyed the wall paper. Green was 
the installer, but the job of repairing had 
to be given outside to the firm of White 
and Pinck on lower Main street. This story 
is absolutely true. 





Nebraska Company Asks for Au- 
thority to Change to Mutual. 
The Holbrook & Hendley Telephone Co. 

has applied to the Nebraska State Railway 

Commission for authority to dissolve as a 

corporation and transform itself 

mutual organization. 

This is permissible under the law, if all 
of the stockholders sign an agreement to 
that effect. This is assured by L. A. Keep, 
secretary. 
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Financial Reports for the Past Year 


Income Statements and Balance Sheets of Telephone Independent Companies 
in Various Parts of the Country Indicate Steady Growth and Increasing Fi- 
nancial Stability of the Industry—Warren & Niles Now an A Class Company 


Warren & Niles, of Warren, Ohio, 
Now an A Class Company. 

The Warren & Niles Telephone Co., of 
Warren, Ohio, reports gross operating 
revenues of slightly more than $251,000 
for 1925, placing it among the A class com- 
panies, under the classification of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The gross 
originating toll business amounted to $123,- 
450—the largest toll income in the com- 
pany’s history. 

Secretary E. G. Miller reported to the 


The average gross percentage of completed 
calls was 94.1. 

The secretary reported that the Newton 
Falls exchange, purchased January 1, 1925, 
is showing a fair earning power and made 
a gain of 65 telephones during the year. 

During 1926 the Warren & Niles com- 
pany expects to increase its total number 
of subscriber stations by 500 to 600. 


Financial Statement of La Crosse 


ola and West Salem, Wis., reports gross 
operating revenues of $35,435,456 for 1925 
and operating expenses amounting to $18,- 
993.06, leaving a gross income of $16,444,- 


‘50. The surplus, after making deductions 


for taxes, depreciation, bond interest, and 
dividends, was $3,160. 

The statement of assets and liabilities 
follows: 


(Wis.) Telephone Co. 

The annual statement of the LaCrosse 
Telephone Co., LaCrosse, Wis., for 1925, 
as presented in a recent advertisement in 
the LaCrosse newspapers, is reproduced on 
this page. It shows an increase of $7,032 
operating revenue over the year 1924, an 
increase of $3,973 in expenses and an in- 
crease of $5,146 in net income. The net 
income is equal to a return of 5.4 per cent 
on the valuation. 


stockholders at the recent annual meeting 
that the company now has invested in fixed 
capital $774,530.67. It has $450,000 of 
common capital stock outstanding and $63,- 
000 of 6 per cent bonds. During the past 
year $50,980 of new plant has been added. 

The usual 8 per cent dividend was de- 
clared and paid and the bond account 
reduced $3,500. 

Mr. Miller reported that the company 
gained 527 telephones during 1925, making” 
the total number of telephones in opera- 
tion 7,947. The local switchboard an- 
swered 14,550,420 calls and the toll switch- 
board completed. 667,816 messages in 1925. 


Annual Report of the La Crosse 
Inter-Urban Telephone Co. 
The LaCrosse Inter-Urban Telephone 
Co., operating at DeSoto, Readstown, Vi- 


F. P. HIXON, President G. H. GORDON, Vice President 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF LA CROSSE TELEPHONE CO, 


Comtparative Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1925, and of December 31, 1924, with 
expenses for the twelve months ended December 31, 1925, under accounts prescribed by the 


OPERATING INCOME— 


Exchange Service 
Toll Service Revenues (net) 


Dee. 31 1925 


wae 
$793,185.38 
271,827.60 


Dee. 31, 1924 


Hag Capital Installed (Plant) $753,634.72 
Less Resery 


e for Accrued Depreciation 


December - December 

ASSETS: 31,1925. 31, 1924. 
Plant and equipment.$132,561.83 $132,491.05 
Accounts receivable, 

subscribers ...... 891.06 1,085.01 
Materials and sup- 

Cee 522.16 779.47 
Prepaid insurance... 27.68 86.47 
Prepaid to agents... 35.00 35.00 
Cash on hand...... 7,706.49 3,921.78 


Total assets. 
LIABILITIES : 
Common stock. .... 





$141,744.22 $138,398.78 


.$ 11,500.00 $ 11,500.00 


Preferred stock..... 18,000.00 18,000.00 
First mortg. bonds.. 44,500.00 44,500.00 
Accounts payable... 284.82 2,190.30 
Taxes, accrued..... 1,495.97 1,120.95 
Depreciation reserve 57,149.00 55,433.96 
aR Peas 8,814.43 5,653.57 


Total liabilities. . 





$141,744.22 $138,398.78 


W. F. GOODRICH, Secretary and Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


PF. P. HIXON 
po pinnae” 


tive statement of income and. w. F. coopricm 


terstate Commerce Commission. 





262,168.12 


_——————— 

Pe — 78 
Construction Work in 75 
Investment Securit! 
WORKING ASSETS— 

ME. cadnadensatedcacacecctestonsecsesi oe 

Employees’ Working Funds 

Due from Subscribers, Exchange 

Due from Subscribers, Toll System 

Mise. Accounts Receivable 

Materials \~ —— 


Maintenance 


- fy 498. 93 


45,214.86 
DEFERRED DEBIT ITEMS— 
$ 1,207.32 Taxes Assignable 
1,769.76 
276.48 3,253.56 
_ 


2,827.70 
$573,479.09 


Common Stock Issu 
Preferred Stock Issued 


ACCRUED LIABILITIES— 
Taxes, Interest and Miscellaneous 


DEFERRED CREDIT ITEMS— 


$ 50,000.00 
458,000.00 


$ 50,000.00 
446,000.00 


Gross Income 


16,289.13 13,059.51 


4,027.50 
10,299.54 
25,600.03 


$548,986.58 


6,803.55 
10,299.54 
32,086.87 

$573,479.09 


EXTENT OF EXCHANGE SERVICE 
Noamber of Telephones in Service December 31, 1924 . .....-..ecee ccc cece cece teeteetens 9,363 
Gain for Twelve Months 


Number of Telephones in Service December 31,1925 . .... 6... e cece eee eect e cnet eeces 9,650 
Number of Telephones Owned by others for which No Toll Charge is made for connections. . 


y ae Reserv: 
cerued CorporateSurplusfor previousyears $25,600.03 
ieee Corporate Surplus for this year.... 6,486.84 


Total Liabilities 


Net Income (Note 2) 


595. : 
ba 1-4 DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME— 


2,004.37 


THE YEAR $114,180.07. 





Total Number of Telephones connected to Exchange System December 31, 1925... . 9,677 
J. M. STORKERSON, Superintendent 


Total Telephone Operating Revenues... 
OPERATING EXPENSE ACCOUNTS— 
Depreciation of Plant and Equipment 
Expenses 


Total Operating Expenses (Note 1) .... 


Net Telephone Operating Revenue .... 
Uncollectable Operating Revenues (Expense) ... 


Total Non-Operating Revenues 


DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME— 


Dividend Appropriations of Income 


$224,795.44 


$168,973.05 
§ 55,822.39 
14,369.05 


PETER VALIER 


Year 1924 
$196,300.48 
15,903.98 
5,558.35 


$217,762.81 


17,314.42 

$165,000.14 

§ 52,762.67 
16,388.37 


$ 1,419.64 
14,968.73 





$ 41,453.34 


$ 1,471.11 
$ 42,924.45 


3 86,374.30 


$ 1,578.29 
$ 37,952.59 


175.00 





$ 42,924.45 


$ 36,437.61 





$ 37,777.59 


§ 35,773.22 
$ 2,004.37 


NOTE 1—Of thts amount of $168.973 05 there was expended for lebor the sum of $94,692.84 and ~~ together 
ras an ee of $19.43623 for labor paid on account of new plant extensions makes the TOTAL LOCAL 
YROLL F< 


OTE 2—This Net Income of $42,924.45 is equal to a return of 5 4-10% on the cost value of the plaut of $793 
198 38 and represents a profit of $4.44 per telephone iv operation. 


W. F. GOODRICH, Manager 


As Has Been Its Custom for’ Many Years, the La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wis., Used Paid Advertising Space in the Local 
’ Papers to Present Its Financial Report for the Year 1925 to the Public. 
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The LaCrosse Inter-Urban Telephone 
Co. is operated under the same manage- 
ment as the LaCrosse Telephone Co., W. 
F. Goodrich being manager and J. M. 
Storkerson, superintendent. 


Balance Sheet of Missouri Union 
Telephone Co., Clinton, Mo. 
The Missouri Union Telephone Co., Clin- 
ton, Mo., of which G. W. Schweer is sec- 
retary and general manager, is in excellent 
financial condition. The company’s balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1925, shows 
total assets of $383,259.89, a reserve of 
$110,924.85 for depreciation and a surplus 
of $57,147.01, the statement follows: 


Assets— 
Land and buildings............ $ 48,980.10 
Central office equipment........ 31,201.83 
Station equipment............. 65,769.83 
Exchange pole lines........... 67,177.94 
Exchange aerial cable.......... 35,985.33 
Exchange aerial wire.......... 48,114.79 
Underground cable........... 7,241.76 
of oe 26,677.25 
re 9,227.77 
General equipment............. 11,615.86 
| 718.64 


Current construction (1925).... 22,465.06 


Total fixed capital........... $375,176.25 
Ce OO ES. sis ocdiekawswecewe 168.76 
Employes’ work fund.......... 400.00 
Accounts received, rent and toll 3,334.70 
Accounts received, toll stations. 177.60 
Material and supplies......... 3,736.24 
Prepaid mseurance............. 206.34 
Prepaid direct expense........ 60.00 

NN ok tticwuuniensnaen $383,259.89 

Liabilities— 
CN WOON soocices ccsecces $160,000.00 
ge ee 50,000.00 
SN I is oscccawdw arenes 3,500.00 
Ener 1,585.91 
ee 102.12 
Reserve for depreciation....... 110,924.85 
SE Sond gedeiun exes ees cme 57,147.01 

en ming ee $383,259.89 


Kearney (Neb.) Company Pays 6 
Per Cent Dividend. 

The annual report of the Kearney Tele- 
phone Co., filed with the Nebraska Rail- 
way Commission, shows that earnings suf- 
ficient to pay 6 per cent dividends on the 
$139,650 of stock and add $3,906 to surplus 
were made during the year 1925. The com- 
pany supplies the city of Kearney and 
the towns of Riverside and Dumner, with 
a total of 2,482 station. 
cost per station is $139. 

The company has a plant value of $294,- 
358, an addition of $11,039 during the year. 
Plant expenditures during the year were 
$28,331, and $8,435 was retired. The total 
assets of the company are $314,542. The 
capital stock of $139,650 is divided into 
$89,650 common stock, held by some 70 
local men, and $50,000 of preferred, paid to 
the Bell when its rival exchange was taken 
cver years ago. There is also a bond issue 
of $80,000. The depreciation reserve 
amounts to $69,175, and there is a surplus 
of $16,297. 


The investment 


TELEPHONY 


Exchange revenues for 1925 totaled $63,- 
589, toll $12,750 and miscellaneous $1,208, 
a total of $77,567. Total expenses were 
$56,798, divided as follows: Maintenance, 
$30,000; operators’ wages, $10,554; other 
traffic expenses, $8,959; general salaries, 
$3,908, and other general office expenses, 
$3,384. 

Out of the net income of $20,768 the 
company paid taxes of $3,644, interest, 
$4,960 ; miscellaneous, $300; dividends, $8,- 
379, and had a miscellaneous income of 
$421.26. 

The officers are Warren Pratt, president; 

















Good Financial Showings Are Made by the 
Telephone Companies Managed by W. F. 
Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis. 


J. D. Loewenstein, vice-president, and W. 
S. Clapp, secretary and treasurer. 





Granite Falls (Minn.) Telephone 
Co. in Good Shape. 

That the Granite Falls Telephone Co., 

of Granite Falls, Minn., is in excellent 

financial condition was shown by the re- 


_port made by Secretary P. G. Sheimo at 


the recent annual meeting of the company’s 
stockholders. With an investment of ap- 
proximately $50,000 in the plant, there is 
but a small indebtedness which, it is ex- 
pected, will be wiped out within two or 
three years. 

The company now operates 670 tele- 
phones, 414 of them being located within 
the city limits of Granite Falls and 256 
in the surrounding rural districts. A net 
gain of 25 subscribers was added last year. 

“Much of the success of the company,” 
according to an item published by the 
local newspaper, “is due to the efficient 
management of Mr. Wilder. The com- 
pany’s physical property is always kept in 
first class condition and kicks on the serv- 
ice are so rare as to be almost a novelty.” 

The company’s balance sheet and state- 
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ment of income and expenditures for 1925 
follows: 

Resources — 
Due from subscribers and agents 


0” ES eee rey: $ 1,082.15 
ee 679.00 
Central office equipment....... 5,975.48 
Subscribers station equipment.. 9,376.39 
Exchange constructiun........ 28,084.42 
TOL COMSITUCIIOR. <c6ccccccccce 1,856.20 
General equipment............. 2,297.79 
Material and supplies.......... 376.07 
co eer re $ 49,727.50 

Liabilities— 

EU eeadaks ane aan one $ 24,727.50 
Advance payments............. 86.82 
Ne hw ncaaeatanes’ 6,000.00 
Depreciation reserve........... 12,114.24 
Depreciation for 1925.......... 1,903.59 
ge eee er 893.00 
Se etecda ages shee ein 4,002.35 
DOUG TATIIES ok os ecccccccs $ 49,727.50 
Income— 
Rental from subscribers....... $ 12,745.82 
Switching rural lines.......... 12.00 
Installation revenue............ 259.25 
Tolls accrued jointly.......... 691.13 
Commission on tolls........... 1,141.95 
Directory advertising.......... 225.00 
Profit from sale of material.. 133.50 

RE PE iin ticeccscceres $ 15,208.65 

Expenditures— 
 .UAVid Wade edaaeawark ook $ 682.78 
eee rs een ee 558.89 
Repairs wire plant............ 1,038.50 
Repair equipment.............. 259.22 
Station removals.............. 155.00 
GO ee 2,711.73 
Other traffic expense........... 383.23 
General office salaries.......... 1,884.28 
SEE ESET er Pree e 219.33 
Rent, light and heat............ 632.81 
Stationery, printing and postage 255.17 
Pay station commission........ 36.00 
Other general expense......... 485.77 
PUROMEEE bixnsnduccevaseceds 1,903.59 

Total expenditures........... $ 11,206.30 

PE Gc hater ieavabandcake 4,002.35 


“Conspiracy” Halts Putting Tele- 
phone Poles in the Alley. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. ran up against the strangest “conspir- 
acy” in its history at Austin, Minn., re- 
cently, the officers of the company calling 
it a conspiracy. The company decided to 
improve the appearance of one of the 
streets in the the ornamental street lighting 
system, by removing its poles from the 
street and placing them at the rear of the 
lots of the abutting property owners. 

When the company came to ask permis- 
sion to erect three poles in the rear of the 
lots, it found six owners organized not to 
allow the poles on the lots unless each of 
the six lot owners were paid $50.00, al- 
though only three lots would have poles on 
them. 

The telephone company officers say the 
lot owners are under the impression that 
the council ordered the poles off the streets. 
This they say is true only to the extent 
that the property owners are willing to 
have them removed. As these property 
owners prefer to have the poles in front of 
their homes, they will remain as they are. 











To Maintain Service Reputation 


‘“‘Superservice’”’ Central Office Equipment Recently Installed by Harrison- 
burg (Va.) Telephone Co., Assuring Maintenance of Its Reputation for 
Good Service—Company Has Grown from 300 to 4,000 Stations Since 1908 


The Harrisonburg (Va.) Telephone Co. 
has long enjoyed the reputation of fur- 
nishing service equal to the best obtainable 
in Virginia and adjoining states, and con- 
tinued maintenance of that reputation is 
now assured with the recent installaton of 
“superservice” central office equipment. 

The company has enjoyed a_ steady 
growth since its organization in 1902 by 
the late W. C. Switzer and is now fur- 
nishing service to 1,300 subscribers in the 
city of Harrisonburg, with a population of 
nearly 6,000, 550 rural patrons, six private 
branch exchanges and seven intercom- 
municating systems. In addition, the Har- 
risonburg company operates magneto €x- 
changes in the neighboring towns ot 
Bridgewater, Elkton, Dayton, Timberville 
and Weyers Cave. A total of 4,000 sub- 
scribers are served, either on a direct 
rental or a switching basis. 

With the desire of maintaining its repu- 
tation for good service, the officers of the 
company, in 1923, began considering the 
advisability of bringing its Harrisonburg 
exchange up-to-date and making provision 
for growth. After some investigation a 
contract was placed with the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for the installation of one posi- 
tion of “superservice” equipment. A thor- 
ough test was made, with the result that 
the company was convinced that it was 
possible to render fast and accurate serv- 
ice with this equipment. 

Accordingly, a contract was placed with 
the Stromberg-Carlson organization for the 
installation of a complete switchboard con- 
sisting of two toll positions, two universal, 
four “superservice” and one recording posi- 
tion. The installation of this equipment 
was completed late last year and during 
the week of December 14 to 19, the Har- 
risonburg public was given an opportunity 
to visit the new exchange. 

The text of the booklet entitled, “Your 
New Telephone Exchange,” sent out to 
the company’s patrons in Harrisonburg, in- 
forming them of the new equipment being 
placed in operation and inviting them to 
visit the exchange, reads as follows: 

“The new switchboard has been placed 
in operation. For your telephone switch- 
board we have given our best thought and 
effort in the engineering and installing of 
equipment that will produce results for 
you, as a subscriber, as efficiently as the 
best switchboard in the world. 

In the selection and purchase of the new 
exchange equipment we have spared 
neither effort nor expense to obtain the 
most modern type. incorporating every 


service-bettering feature of tried and 
proved worth. 

As a subscriber, you can be of great 
help in producing the kind of service which 
you have a right to expect; namely, effi- 
cient service. 

When you initiate a call you want a 
prompt and courteous reply from the 
operator who is to serve you. After giving 
the operator your call, you want to be 


given the connection quickly. When the 

















W. W. Menefee, General Manager of the 
Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co., 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
connection with ye r party is established, 
you desire to talk ,atisfactorily and secret- 
ly. When you have finished your conver- 
sation, it is your wish to be disconnected 
and be able to «.c Central immediately 
should you desire to call another number. 
This, we believe, defines good telephone 

service from the subscriber's viewpoint. 

We, as.a public utility company, cover- 
ing this particular locality, know and appre- 
ciate your wants, and it is our aim to fill 
those wants properly. Taking you into our 
confidence, we know that if we do serve 
properly, an increased subscriber list is the 
result. Our financial success depends upon 
many elements—high-class service first, 
then well-maintained physical property, 
producing service at a minimum expense to 
the subscriber, and lastly, obtaining a rate 
from the public which will furnish a fair 
return to our investors. 

In the new switchboard which we have 
installed, a unique automatic call distribu- 
tion insures an operator answering your 
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call instantly—this is accomplished by 
every operator having your line signal be- 
fore her. The instant you lift your re- 
ceiver an operator is at your service. This 
not only improves your service but the 
service of all subscribers. It means fast 
answering, and where formerly it was pos- 
sible for only one operator to wait upon a 
pre-determined, segregated number of sub- 
scribers, she is now able to serve any num- 
ber in the exchange. 

There are no listening keys in our new 
switchboard and it is not possible for an 
operator to listen in on an established or 
talking connection. After the operator has 
received your call, she completes: this call 
by depressing a key which instantly sets an 
automatic ringing machine into operation, 
which in turn rings the bell of the called 
subscriber intermittently until the called 
party answers or the calling party hangs 
up the receiver, at which time the auto- 
matic ringing is discontinued. 

In connection with this automatic ring- 
ing. you, the calling subscriber, receive 
an audible tone in your receiver each time 
the called subscriber's bell rings, which in- 
dicates to you that the subscriber is actual- 
ly being signaled, and it is therefore not 
necessary at any time to joggle your re- 
ceiver hook to attract the attention of the 
operator to ask her to re-ring the party 
that you are calling. The only time the 
receiver hook is to be operated is to attract 
the attention of the operator in a case of 
recall. After a connection is established 
and you are through talking and you desire 
to get another number, all that is necessary 
to do is to work the receiver hook once. 
This operation starts a flashing signal in 
front of the operator attracting her atten- 
tion, and she answers you immediately. 

We are interested in giving good tele- 
phone service and will appreciate your co- 
operation. We know that through your 
suggestions we can improve our service 
and to this end we welcome them. 

We have completely renovated our entire 
plant and believing that each subscriber 
should be acquainted with the manner in 
which his calls are handled we extend to 
each subscriber or anyone interested in our 
plant a cordial invitation to visit us on any 
week day between the hours of 9:30 and 
12:00 and 1:00 to 5:00 and it will be a 
pleasure for us to explain how we care for 
the telephone traffic and tell you more 
about what we are endeavoring to accom- 
plish in making your service satisfactory. 

Our commercial office was moved to 4 
ground floor location to make it more con- 
venient for our patrons. A restroom with 
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The Accounting Department—The Manager’s Office, Showing General Manager W. W. Menefee at His Desk, to the Right. 


lockers, victrola and magazines has been 
provided for the operators with a view of 
making the rest period comfortable and 
pleasant as possible, thus encouraging eff- 
ciency in their work and assisting in our 
effort to furnish good telephone service. 

The week of December 14-19 will be 
visitors’ week and we sincerely hope you 
will make an effort to inspect our plant 
luring this period.” 

As mentioned previously, the Harrison- 
burg Mutual Telephone Co. was organized 
in 1902 through the efforts of W. C. 
Switzer. Mr. Switzer was a pioneer in 
the field from the beginning. He con- 
structed the first telephone line in Rock- 
ingham county, Va. This line extended 
from his residence in the county to the 
fice of county sheriff eight miles distant. 
This office was held by his father, he him- 
self being a deputy. This aroused interest 
and in a short time.a switchboard was in- 
stalled in the county jail, which was occu- 
pied by Mr. Switzer at that time. The 
lines which were constructed at that time 
were owned by the subscribers themselves 
and a small fee was paid for switching. 

The Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co. 
was chartered that year and organized with 
W. C. Switzer as president and general 
manager and J. R. Switzer ‘as secretary 


and treasurer. All of the lines and equip- 


ment in the town of Harrisonburg were 
then taken over and service furnished on a 
rental basis to the town subscribers and on 
a switching basis to the rural subscribers. 

In 1908 a Dean common battery switch- 
board was installed and cable was placed 








Terminal Room Showing Relay Rack and 
Main Distributing Frame. 


underground in the business section. The 
company was 
Since then it has had a steady growth and 
today is furnishing service to 1,300 sub- 
scribers in the city of: Harrisonburg, 550 


serving 300 subscribers. 


rural subscribers, six jrivate branch ex- 
changes and seven intercommunicating sys- 
tems together with five ‘magneto exchanges 


in the neighboring towns of Bridgewater, 
Elkton, Dayton, Timberville and Wevyers 
Cave. 

In all, 4,000 subscribers are served, either 
on a direct rental or switching basis 

Long distance connection is secured 
through the Chesapeake & Potomac Tel 
phone Co. and furnished to the 
county through the Harrisonburg exchang« 

The present officers of the company are 


as follows: J. R. Switzer, president; F. ( 


entire 


Switzer, secretary and treasurer, and W 
W. Menefee, Thess 
officers together with Geo. B. Keezle and 
Elias 


directors. 


general manager 


Brunk constitute the board of 
Messrs. Keezle and Brunk rep 
resent the stock owned by the farmers of 
Rockingham county. 

Menefee has _ bee: 
affiliated with the company since 1912, his 


General Manager 
first work being that of groundman. He 
soon purchased stock in the company, and 
in 1913 was elected a director and made 
assistant manager. The following year he 
became construction foreman. From this 
position he was promoted to wire chief 
and assistant manager, and on January 1, 
1925, he was elected general manager fol 
lowing the decease of W. C. Switzer. presi 
dent and general manager 

Mr. Menefee was born in Rockingham 


a 
pad 27. ) 


(Continued on 














Operating Room at Harrisonburg, Va., With the New Equipment 


Switchboard. 








in Service—Terminal Room Showing Wire Chief’s Desk and Power 
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Whes writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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ew Era of Telephone Service Begins 


For CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


TOIDIOUOUOOOOOOOOOPOOOOOOOOOOCOTOOOO OTT TL 


eee eee eee cc eee cee cee e cee 


Modern methods—the keynote of South American 
progress. 


Strowger Automatic—the standard of South Ameri- 
can telephone development. 





UVUQULOOUSANNOUVOOTRNATUUUUUAAARAAUUUUU ETT 


eeceececee 


Prompted by these well established principles, the 
Venezuela Telephone Company has just placed orders 
with Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago, for a 1000 line 
Strowger Automatic switchboard for installation in 
Venezuela's capital city, Caracas. 





TUL CT 


The installation of this equipment will constitute 
the initial step in the conversion of the entire city of 
Caracas, all new telephones to be connected to the 
Strowger Automatic switchboard and suitable trunk 
facilities to be furnished between the automatic equip- 
ment and the existing manual exchange. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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A New Era of Telephone Service Begins 


For 


Mehlville, Mo., 
Oakville, Mo., 


and 


Aften, Mo. 


Those telephone companies operating very small 
exchanges will be interested in the action recently 
taken by the Commercial Telephone Company, 
Mehlville, Mo., in ordering Strowger Automatic 
equipment for its exchanges at Mehlville, Oak- 
ville and Aften, with initial capacities of 75, 50 
and 50 lines respectively. 


Mr. P. Kerr Higgins, the company’s. President 
is a telephone engineer of national reputation. 
Always an enthusiast for modern and economic 
methods, it was only natural that, when the time 
became ripe for the replacement of the three 
switchboards mentioned, Strowger Automatic 
equipment should be selected. 


Automatic Electric 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
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A Typical Small Strowger Automatic 
Exchange. Installed Capacity 100 Lines 


Inc. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY 














March 20, 1926. 


(Continued from page 23.) 
county, Virginia, February 4, 1895, and was 
educated in the Harrisonburg high school 
and Bridgewater college. During his sum- 
mer vacations in 1910 and 1911 he was 
employed by the Furr Brothers Electric 
Co. At the early age of 17 he entered the 
telephone business, and has been actively 
engaged therein ever since. 

Mr. Menefee was voted an appreciation of 
his efficient service as. general manager of 
the system by the directors at their last 
annual meeting. 


Nanking and Shanghai Soon to Be 
Connected by Telephone. 
Announcement has been made that work 
on a long distance telephone line to con- 
nect Nanking and Shanghai, China, will be 
started shortly. The line is to be built 
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primarily for military use, but will be open 
for commercial business, which it is ex- 
pected will make it profitable. 

The line is to be built by the Chinese 
Government Ministry of Communications, 
which now operates several exchanges in 
different cities of .the country, including 
Peking. It also has several thousand miles 
of telegraph line under its control, as well 
as the government railways. 

An extension will be built to Tientsin 
connecting with Tsinanfu, the modern in- 
dustrial as well as political capital of Shan- 
tung. The total cost of the line from 
Shanghai and Nanking to Tientsin is esti- 
mated at $300,000, Mexican, or about $165,- 
000 United States currency. 

At the present there is a line operating 
from Tientsin to Mukden, and with the 
completion of the new telephone line it 
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will be possible to communicate between 
Shanghai and Mukden, a distance of some- 
thing like 1,200 miles. 


Rochester Corporation to Replace 
Open Wire Construction. 
The Rochester Telephone Corp., Ro- 


chester, N. Y., has .approved an estimate 
covering the replacement of the pole line 
on the Piffard road from Geneseo to the 
Caledonia-Geneseo road in the Geneseo cen- 
tral office district. 

The work outlined in this estimate con- 
sists principally of placing approximately 
20,000 feet of 50-pair aerial cable, replac- 
ing 16 poles and the removal of 243 miles 
of open wire, 1,028 crossarms and 20 poles. 

It is estimated that this work will cost 
$10,100 and it was authorized as part of 
the company’s extensive service program. 


Bis Year in Construction Is Seen 


Busy Year in Telephone Construction and Expansion Work Is Indicated in 
Letters Received from Telephone Companies from All Parts of the United 
States, Operating 1,000 Telephones or More—Work Will Soon Be Under Way 


The Lineoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
ot Lincoln, Neb., has prepared a budget 
totalling $642,000 for additions and im- 
provements to be made during 1926, ac- 
cording to M. T. Caster, plant superintend- 
ent. This will include an expenditure of 
$30,000 for new buildings, $75,000 for cen- 
tral office equipment, $230,000 for station 
apparatus, $117,000 for the construction of 
pole lines, $58,000 for wire and $125,000 
and some smaller items totalling $7,000. 

The Tampico Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Tampico, IIl., expects to use 
about 300 poles and four tons of B. B. 
No. 12 galvanized wire in its construction 
work this year. 

During 1926 the Newberg Telephone Co., 
of Newberg, Ore., will install a mile of 
25-pr., 50-pair and 100-pr. lead-covered 
cable, and will string about 1,000 Ibs. of 
No. 14 and No. 12 B. B. galvanized iron 
wire, and 10,000 ft. of copper clad duplex 
drop wire. Most of the poles for this line 
construction work are already on hand, 
writes E. E. Goff, president and manager 
of the company. 

\dditions to inside plant will include a 
special connection of the toll position to 
the chief operator’s desk, enabling the 
chief operator to assist the toll operator. 

The Rock River Telephone Co. of 
Rochelle, Ill., expects to devote its time 
this year to renewals and maintenance. 
Manager R. L. Heydacker writes that 
his company has already purchased two 
carloads of poles and expects to use sev- 
eral tons of iron wire. 

The new construction contemplated will 
require the expenditure of approximately 
$6,000, while the same amount will prob- 
ably he spent on replacement. 


H. C. Tucker, manager of the Sumter 
Telephone Co., Sumter, S. C., expects to 
need 100 25-ft. poles, 100,000 ft. of No. 17 
copper-clad, twisted-pair wire and some 
iron wire. 

A total expenditure of $75,000 for the 
ensuing year is contemplated by the 
Home Telephone Co. of Elkhart, Ind. 
General Manager W. L. Shoots writes 
that his company is planning to install 
an additional section to its switchboard, 
tc lay 50,000 ft. of underground duct and 
$30,000 worth of cable. 

The Harlan & Avoca Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Harlan, Iowa, of which 
M. Fretz is secretary and manager, con- 
templates rebuilding some of its rural 
lines this year and will probably require 
two or three carloads of 20-ft. and 25-ft. 
poles and other miscellaneous construc- 
tion material. 

The Missouri Union Telephone Co., 
Clinton, Mo., will not do much construc- 
tion work this year, writes Secretary- 
Manager G. W. Schweer, having spent 
$60,000 during the past year. Some out- 
side work will be done, however, requir- 
ing a few carloads of poles. 

A big program of improvements is 
contemplated by the Granville (N. Y.) 
Telephone Co., according to H. M. 
Thomas, superintendent of plant. The 
plans contemplated include the remodel- 
ing of the exchange building at Gran- 
ville, the rebuilding of 12 miles of toll 
lines and some 27 miles of exchange pole 
line. 

The requirements include 480 class “B” 
25-ft. cedar poles and 1,100 class “C” 25- 
ft: chestnut poles; 45 miles of No. 12 iron 
wire (No. 109); 15 miles of No. 10 iron 


wire (No: 134); 10 miles of No. 12 cop- 
per wire (No. 104); 600 ft. of 300-pr. 
24-gage cable; 200 ft. of 150-pr. 22-gage 
cable; 1,000 ft. of 75-pr. 22-gage cable; 
1,300-ft. of 50-pr. 22-gage cable and 500 
ft. of 26-pr. 22-gage cable. 

H. A. Oberdorf, general manager of 
the Columbia (Pa.) Telephone Co., 
writes that his company intends running 
additional cable in Columbia and string- 
ing some additional copper wire. 


T. A. Davenport, president of the Bel- 
mond (Iowa) Telephone Co., writes that 
his system is in the best shape in which 
it has ever been. However, a number 
oi lines will have to be rebuilt this year, 
considerable iron wire will have to be 
replaced and the switchboard overhauled 
somewhat. 

Among other requirements the company 
will need two or three tons of No. 12 
B.B. iron wire, 200 to 300 ten-pin cross- 
arms. 

The Ohio Cities Telephone Co. of New 
Philadelphia, Pa—successor to the Tus- 
carawas County Telephone Co.—is_ en- 
gaged in rebuilding and overhauling the 
telephone properties recently acquired by 
it. A new building has been erécted in 
New Philadelphia which will house com- 
plete new automatic central office equip- 
ment. The building is practically fin- 
ished and the installation of the equip- 
ment will be commenced early in the 
spring. 

The improvement plans for New Phil- 
adelphia call for a complete underground 
system in the city. Work has been under 
way on this project for some time, and 
it is more than half completed, accord- 
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ing to W. B. Gregson, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. " 

The Hillsboro (Ore.) Telephone Co. 
will expend approximately $30,000 in im- 
provements during 1926, according to 
President Chas. E. Wells. The company 
has under way the erection of a new 
building in Hillsboro to cost $15,000, in- 
cluding the ground. The new structure 
will be 40 by 70 ft. in dimensions and will 
include a basement. 

Underground conduit covering the busi- 
ness section of the city has been installed 
and is in the process of being connected 
to the main-frame. This, Mr. Wells 
states, will remove a pre-existing fire 
hazard to both central office and cable, in 
addition to getting the company’s two 
main cables under the two _ interuban 
trolleys will pass through the city. 

“These,” he says, “have been a serious 
menace as one carries 1,250 volts and the 
other 1,500 volts of direct current. In 
these days of heavy trucks, fast automo- 
biles and moonshine, I know from experi- 
ence that corner poles are not sacred, and 
I have no wish to see one of our cables 
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let down upon either of these trolleys. 

“We shall reconstruct some 15 miles of 
rural and suburban lines during the com- 
ing year, but buy poles locally, there be- 
ing cedar available here.” 

The Minonk (Ill.) Telephone Co. is 
anticipating rebuilding its switchboard 
this year, as well as constructing 10 miles 
ot rural line, according to Manager 5S. 
C. Kipp. 


Recent Promotions in Northwest- 
ern Bell Company of Omaha. 

The Northwestern Bell general office at 
Omaha has announced the appointment of 
Walter Thorgrimson, who went from the 
Lincoln company to become special studies 
engineer, to be assistant general commercial 
agent at Omaha. 

I. H. Lund, general plant supervisor, has 
been made general plant accountant on the 
staff of the general plant superintendent, 
and is succeeded by J. F. Kinney. W. A. 
Schumacher of the chief engineer’s depart- 
ment has been named Nebraska division 
plant engineer. E. G. Connelly, manager 
at Fremont, has been called to Omaha to 











or heat in the very atmosphere. 


so long a time. 


with us. 


to work for and with. 


square deal. 


PESSIMISM 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
. Des Moines, Iowa 


How often we meet people who can always see an approaching cloud 
no matter how clear the day. If there is no cloud, they feel rain, snow, cold, 


Mazie Adams was like that about everything—even herself. 
used to wonder how she would take a real calamity; for instance, the loss of 
her parents, her home, her friend who had been faithful to her whims for 


To us who had daily contact with her, her home environment and every- 
thing,.else seemed ideal. But we knew her home contacts and other contacts, 
ideal situations though they seemed to be, were spoiled just as soon as she 
figured in them. We knew it, because that was the result of her contacts 


It may sound cold and unsympathetic when I tell you that her absences 
were regarded by all of us, from the manager down to the woman who cleaned 
the office, with a feeling of relief. Poor Mazie! I wonder if she realized that. 

“When you have worked here as long as I have, you will learn not to 
expect much,” she said to the new operator. That was Mazie for you. How- 
ever, all of the rest of us believed that we had the nicest, squarest people 


This pessimism of Mazie’s caused her to feel that she was not getting a 
She could not realize that the continuance of such a state of 
mind built a wall, though invisible, between her and the rest of us. For ex- 


We often 








ample, if she came into the restroom and heard some of us talking happily, 
we abruptly ended our chatting, for we knew she would not join in except 
to say something to dampen our spirits. 

“I don’t know what is the matter with me,” she said one day to an operator 
who called at her home with some flowers, during one of her absences. “You 
are the only one from the office who has been to see me.” 

The girl who is pessimistic has not been square with herself. That 
is the only justification for pessimism. On the other hand, we all have the 
right to feel satisfied with ourselves and our contacts with others, providing 
this satisfaction is the outcome of having done our very best in our work and 
outside of it. This sort of living makes a clear conscience, and a clear con- 
science expects the best for its owner. 
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be district commercial supervisor. New 
managers named in Nebraska are: J. A. 
Erwin, St. Paul; T. L. Marshall, Fremont: 
C. B. Shade, Stuart. 


Good Year Reported by Barron 
County, Rice Lake, Minn. 

The Barron County Telephone Co., Rice 
Lake, Wis, held its annual meeting on 
February 16, at which time the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
O. M. Sattre, president; C. A. Taylor, 
vice-president; J. E. Horsman, secretary 
and general manager; C. E. Overby, treas- 
vrer. 

The company reports that it had a very 
prosperous year in 1925: Some $25,000 
was expended for reconstruction work, in 
addition tc the regular repairs and mainte- 
nance work. 

The company plans to expend $30,000 
for reconstruction this season, principally 
for additional cable facilities in’ the city 
ef Rice Lake. It has 2,500 telephones in 
use at the present time. 

Bill for Federal Radio Control 
Passed by House. 

The White bill to control all phases of 
radio was passed on March 15 by the 
house by a vote of 218 to 124. It now goes 
to the senate. 

By a vote of 287 to 57 the House re- 
jected the Blanton amendment prescribing 
fines and penalties for scandal or libel 
uttered over the radio. 

Another amendment adopted by a viva 
voce vote was offered by Representative 
White of Maine, depriving the Secretary 
of Commerce of the power to revoke and 
mitigate fines imposed by the ‘courts for 
violation of radio regulations drafted by 
that official. 

An amendment offered by Representative 
Davis, Democrat, of Tennessee, providing 
that a commission instead of the Secretary 
of Commerce should regulate radio trans- 
mission, was rejected. Other amendments 
offered by Mr. Davis, designed to prevent 
the development of monopolies in the radio 
industry, were defeated as a result of the 
opposition of Representative White, the 
author of the bill. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, March 15—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1444@14'%c. 
Tin—Steady ; spot and nearby, $62.25; fu- 
tures, $64. Iron—Steady; No. 1 northern 
$22@23.50; No. 2 northern $21@22.50; No. 
2 southern, $22@23. Lead—Easy; spot, 
8.20c. Zinc—Steady; East St. Louis spot 
and futures, 7.30@7.35c. Antimony—Spot, 
18.50c. 


California District Meeting to be 
Held at Fresno. 


The California Independent Telephone 
Association will hold a district meeting at 
Hotel Californian, Fresno, on Thursday 
March 25. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 











Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is soon to display before subscribers 
and workers a motion picture record of the 
invention and discovery of the telephone. 
The film, which is entitled “Fifty Years 
of Telephone Progress,’ was produced by 
the company’s information department. 

The film depicts Alexander Graham Bell 
as he appeared in’ 1875 when he made his 
first successful experiments. One scene 
shows him demonstrating to Thomas A. 
Watson, his assistant, in the Boston attic 
which served Mr. Bell as a laboratory, a 
crude instrument which was destined soon 
to transmit the human voice. A dramatic 
moment is depicted when Mr. Watson is 
shown running into the room in response 
to the first words sent audibly over a 
wire: “Mr. Watson, come here; I want 
you.” 

One scene shows Mr. Bell demonstrat- 
ing the telephone to the Emperor Dom 
Pedro at the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
position in 1876. The first “switchboard,” 
which consisted of a small box resembling 
a radio cabinet placed on a shelf, is shown 
in operation in a Boston office. 

One boy attended the first “switch- 
board,” but about a dozen are shown at 
work on a switchboard later operated in 
New York. This scene depicts boys mak- 
ing connections as they stand or kneel be- 
fore crude switchboards attached to the 
walls of a room. 

“Fifty Years of Telephone Progress” 
represents one of the means chosen by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
observe the semi-centennial of the tele- 
phone discovery. 





Coincident with the completion of 50 
years of The Telephone on March 10, the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. installed the 
800,000th telephone in use in the city of 
Chicago. It was placed in the office of 
B. E. Sunny, chairman of the board. Mr. 
Sunny recently completed his 50th year as 
a resident of Chicago. The telephone in- 
strument bears a gold plate with this in- 
scription : 


The Eight Hundred Thousandth Telephone 
in Service in the City of Chicago 
Installed for 
B. E. Sunny, 

Chairman Board of Directors, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
March 10, 1926 
“1876—The Telephone’s 
Fiftieth Year—1926” 


The Telephone was brought to Chicago 
for the first time in 1877, about one year 
after the perfected instruments had been 





exhibited by Professor Bell at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Sunny, who was superintendent of a tele- 
graph company, obtained four telephones 
and placed them on a line connecting his 
telegraph office on Washington street, op- 
posite the present County Building, with 
the home of John N. Hills in Rayenswood. 
About a year later the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Illinois was chartered and a regular ex- 








October, 1909, 200,000 telephones. 
November, 1912, 300,000 telephones. 
September, 1915, 400,000 telephones. 
July, 1919, 500,000 telephones. 
November, 1921, 600,000 telephones. 
February, 1924, 700,000 telephones. 
March, 1926, 800,000 telephones. 
Telephones in Illinois number more than 
1,500,000. Including the 


Western Electric Co. and other large man- 


employes of 





The 800,000th Telephone of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Was Installed in the Office of 
B. E. Sunny, Chairman of the Board, on The Telephone’s 50th Anniversary. 


change service was started, with 400 tele- 
phones in service the first year. The gen- 
eral office of the company was in the 
basement of an old building, now 11 North 
La Salle street, and the principal exchange 
office was on the top floor. 

Commenting on the development of the 
telephone in Chicago, Mr. Sunny said: 

“Tt is a far cry to 1877, when, with a 
pair of wooden-cased telephones, we 
talked with difficulty over a telegraph line 
between downtown and John N. Hills’ 
residence in Ravenswood, and also to the 
early days of 1879 when the Bell company 
advertised it had almost 250 telephones in 
Chicago and was ‘adding to the list daily.’ 

I am glad to have been in at the be- 
ginning of such a great and useful utility, 
and I am especially grateful to now find 
myself ‘farthest north’ for the moment, in 
the matter of numbers, by possessing the 
800,000th telephone. 

Many will quickly pass me, but having 
come but a part of the way, they will have 
missed the interesting experiences of a 
long journey which I am glad to have 
made, and shall, with pleasure, always re- 
member.” 

It took twenty-seven years, from 1878 
to 1905, to reach the 100,000th mark in 
telephones in the city. Thereafter, addi- 
tional 100,000s were added as follows: 
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ufacturers of telephone apparatus, there 
are more than 70,000 telephone workers in 
the state. 





The Home Telephone Co., of Ironton, 
Ohio, took advantage of the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of The Telephone, on 
March 10, to publish in booklet form and 
distribute throughout its territory a very 
complete and interesting history of the 
telephone in Ironton and Lawrence county, 
Ohio. 

“Grandma Walked” is the subject of an 
effective advertisement on the outside back 
cover of the booklet, contrasting the ease, 
comfort and convenience of life today— 
with the telephone—and “grandma’s” time, 
when the urgent need of even a yard or 
two o1 calico meant a long walk to the 
store. 





The Abingdon Home Telephone Co., 
Abingdon, IIl., celebrated The Telephone’s 
50th birthday in proper style. Before a 
joint meeting of the members of the Ab- 
ingdon Community & Commercial Club 
and the Abingdon Rotary Club, on March 
10, C. B. Cheadle, secretary-treasurer of 
the company, delivered an address relating 
the history of the early days in telephony 
and concluding with a story of the progress 
made by the local company. 
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Previous to this talk, Mr. Cheadle ad- 
dressed the students of ‘the Abingdon High 
school at the chapel hour. 

Samuel H. McFarland, manager of the 
Abingdon Home Telephone Co. and the 
London Mills Home Telephone Co., was 
host to the employes of the two plants on 
Tuesday evening, March 9, at dinner at 
the Hotel Martin. There were about 20 
in the party, including C. B. Cheadle and 
Rk. E. Matteson, of Joliet, officials of the 
company. A _ delicious dinner in three 
courses was served at 7 o'clock after which 
Mr. Cheadle made a short talk, relative to 
the 50th anniversary of The Telephone. 





The Ideal Telephone Co., Fornfelt, Mo., 
in honor of the 50th anniversary of The 
Telephone, presented a play by local talent. 
The play revealed the origin of the tele- 
phone and its service down to the present 
time. The play and entertainment which 


included readings and musical numbers was 


given at the opera house and was well at- 
tended. 

The program was as follows: 

Monologue, “The Telephone Flapper,” 
by Miss Nell Bissell. 

Solo by Miss Dorothy Bishop. 

Duet, by Misses McGaugh and Wills. 

“A 50-Year Anniversary,” Miss Johnye 
Cox, Interlocutor. : 

Miss Ruby Brown, Business Lady. 

Misses Audrey Woods, Fern David, Eva 
Wadlington, Velma Drexler, Muriel Proc- 
tor, Joe Mabrey, and little Maxine Manley, 
and Mr. F. W, Lockhart. 





The United Telephone Co., Abiline, 
Kans: has announced a $125 prize letter 
contest for patrons of its long distance 
service. 

The object of the contest is to obtain an 
abundant supply of first hand facts about 
long distance telephone service from those 
who use it. The best letters will be the 
basis for a booklet to be distributed to 
the company’s patrons who have never 
used long distance, provided there are any 
after this contest. 

“Tell about a long distance call you 
have made and of the use you are regu- 
iarly making of long distance telephone 
service,” says the announcement. 

“You may have some particular long 
distance call in mind—a call that was 
worth many times its cost to you. Write 
a short letter about it. Maybe you are 
an habitual user of long distance, having 
practically discarded letter writing for 
this more convenient method of communi- 
cation—if so, give the facts and tell why. 

Salesmen who sell by long distance 
have interesting facts for good letters. And 
yet the best letters may tell of frequent 
use of long distance for social calls to 
nearby towns, for visits with friends and 
relatives. The uses made of Long Distance 
are as numerous and varied as there are 
patrons taking advantage of this type of 
service. What use do you make of long 
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distance? Every patron should write a 
letter ! 

To be eligible for this prize long 
distance letter contest, it is necessary that 
you shall have actually made the calls you 
write about., If you have not yet experi- 
enced the pleasure of using long distance, 
now is the time to do so—and then write 
a letter about it. State in your letter that 
it was your first long distance call and 
what you thought of it. 

The contest is limited to patrons of the 
United Telephone Co., each of whom may 
write as many letters as desired. No 
prizes will be awarded to company 
employes.” 

Cash prizes, totalling $125 will be 
awarded for the 25 best letters as fol- 
lows: 

First $25; Second $15; Third $10; 
Fourth $10; 5th $10; 6th to 10th, each $5; 
llth to 15th, each $3; 16th to 20th, each 
$2; and 21st to 25th, each $1. 

All letters will be judged on the basis 
of their effectiveness in conveying ‘to 
other telephone patrons the idea of the 
convenience of long distance calls and 
their low cost in proportion to the service 
rendered. 

Prize-winning letters will be decided by 
telephone officials to be selected by the 
department of public relations of the 
United Telephone Co. The contest closes 
March 31, extending over a_ period of 
about seven weeks. 





For years in the city of Red Wing, 
Minn., the word “west” has been used in 
the local telephone directories, and else- 
where, in addresses of persons residing on 
streets west of Bluff street. The majority 
of the residents of Red Wing have thus 
taken it for granted that there is an offi- 
cially designated “west” Red Wing. 

W. H. Gardner, manager of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., in Red 
Wing, recently took it upon himself to 
correct this erroneous impression which, if 
permitted to remain uncorrected, might 
lead to confusion in legal documents and 
otherwise prove annoying. He announced 
in a recent issue of the Red Wing Repub- 
lican that in the directory soon to be issued 
there will be no “west” streets. There is 
an “east” Red Wing, he states, but the 
rest of the city is merely Red Wing. 

An editorial in the same issue of the 
Red Wing Republican, by Jens K. Gron- 
dahl, publisher, highly commends Manager 
Gardner for his action in correcting this 
annoying error. 





“A Monument to Communication—The 
Romance of a Modern Colossus Built 
Upon Human Speech.” That is the title of 
a finely illustrated and printed booklet 
issued to St. Louis subscribers of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., de- 
scriptive of the new 3l-story Bell Tele- 
phone Building now under construction in 
St. Louis and also commemorative of the 
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50th anniversary of the invention of The 
Telephone. 

The center of the front cover is occu- 
pied with a colored reproduction of the 
architect’s drawing of a beautiful siruc- 
ture of terraced design, the telephone head- 
quarters for the Great Southwest, In the 
border surrounding the building are re- 
produced sketches showing earlier’ forms 
of communication, such as runners, drums, 
signal fires, etc. 

A foreword by President E. D. Nims, 
quotes a paragraph from the inauagural 
address of Dr. William Carr Lane, first 
mayor of St. Louis, made in 1823. Presi- 
dent Nims then says: 

“On February 9, 1923, one century after 
Dr. William Carr  Lane’s inaugural 
address, the citizens of St. Louis en- 
dorsed an $87,372,500 improvement pro- 
gram—another important step toward 
these ‘expectations of such a mighty fu- 
turity.’ 

We are proud to have our part in this 
new era of development—with the merger 
cf the Bell and Kinloch systems, a $24,- 
000,000 program of telephone expansion 
during the next four years, and our new 
3l-story headquarters building. 

This is but the beginning of a 20-year 
expansion program which we have adopt- 
ed after an intensive survey requiring 
more than a year’s time. By 1945 we 
expect that 375,000 telephones will be 
serving a population of approximately 
1,400,000 in the St. Louis metropolitan 
area. 

It will be our continuing aim to keep 
pace with the progress of Greater St. 
Louis.” 

The history of communication, from 
the use of visual signals to the modern 
telephone, is then briefly sketched. “When 
The Telephone was Young” connects up 
the use of the telegraph in St. Louis and 
the invention of The Telephone. 

The story of “The St. Louis Tele- 
phonic Exchange” is interestingly 
sketched along with the story of the 
development of the telephone. A_ brief 
description of the new telephone build- 
ing and plans for the future development 
in St. Louis completes this section. 

An illustrated summary of communica- 
tion in St. Louis is presented on two 
following pages under “Chronology of 
Communication in St. Louis.” 

As previously stated, the booklet is 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs all showing telephone pro- 
gress in plant, equipment, imstruments 
and buildings. The center two pages are 
devoted to photographs of the central 
offices serving St. Louis. Printed with 
brown ink on light buff colored paper 
with excellent type selection, the booklet 
presents a most attractive and artistic ap- 


_ pearance. Undoubtedly the story of the 


telephone’s development in St. Louis has 
been carefully read by all who received 
copies of the booklet. 
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Personal Notes From the Field 





C. W. Motter, for the last five years 
with the United Telephone Co. of Abilene, 
Kans., has been chosen to fill the newly- 
created position of director of public rela- 
tions for the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
eraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., and has assumed 

















Cc. W. Motter, Newly-Named Director of 
Public Relations, Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


harge of the work. Mr. Moitter was for 
some time editor of The Voice, the United 
‘ompany’s employes’ magazine, and also 
was in the department of public relations. 

One of his first tasks at Lincoln will be 
to renew the publication of the monthly 
magazine formerly issued by the company 
for its employes’ benefit chiefly, which was 
suspended five years ago, when deflation 
struck that section of the country. 

Mr. Motter worked with J. H. Agee, 
now general manager of the Lincoln com- 
pany, when he was identified with the 
United company, and Mr. Agee drafted 
him because of his success at Abilene and 
his general all around ability. He will be 
a member of the staff of W. E. Bell, gen- 
eral commercial superintendent, and will 
assist in putting over the expansion pro- 
gram, both financial and constructional in 
haracter. 

At Abilene, Mr. Motter was active in 
public affairs. He was president of the 
chamber of commerce last year and is a 
director of the state chamber. He is also a 
Rotarian, a Shriner and an American 
Legionnaire, having served in the war as 
an officer in a machine-gun.company. He 
Was one of the live-wire speakers at the 
recent Nebraska state convention. 

Ross B. Johnson, assistant secretary 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 


Co., Omaha, Neb., has been elected 
J. R. McDonald, who has 
been handling the treasurer’s work and 
looking after company insurance, will 
devote his entire time to the latter task. 
J. J. Higgins has been made an assistant 
treasurer and will have charge of sell- 
ing a_ five-million dollar stock issue. 
Bliss F. Graham, Nebraska division 
commercial supervisor, has been made 
secretary to President W. B. T. Belt, 
a position vacated by Mr. Johnson. The 
latter received his earlier training in the 
treasurer’s office. 


treasurer. 


W. W. Holliday, for the past 20 years 
affliated with the Illinois Telephone Co., 
of Jacksonville, Ill., recently tendered his 
resignation as secretary-treasurer of the 
company. In view of his advancing age 
(having celebrated his 72nd birthday not 


long ago) Mr. Holliday desired to be re-’ 


heved 
office. 

In consideration of his long and faithful 
service with the company, the directors 
voted him a pension. Mr. Holliday will 
not completely sever his active connection 
with the Illinois system, however, but will 
have charge of the Jacksonville exchange, 
of which he served as manager from 1903 
to 1921. 

3orn and reared on a farm, Mr. Holli- 
day entered the 


from the arduous duties of his 


general merchandising 
business when a young man, first as a clerk 
and later as a partner in the business. 
After 25 years in that line of endeavor, 
he disposed of his mercantile interests to 
enter ‘the telephone field. His first work 
was at Carrollton, Ill., where he held the 
offices of manager, construction foreman, 
wire chief and chief operator of the Illinois 
Telephone Co. 

After developing the Carrollton ex- 
change and eliminating competition at that 
point, Mr. Holliday was transferred to 
Jacksonville where the company had started 
an exchange and was then serving 378 
subscribers (it now has 4,300 patrons). 
After serving as local manager for two 
years and as acting general manager for a 
year, he was made general manager in 
1906. He continued to fill this office until 
1921. In 1916 he was elected to the office 
of president which connection he filled in 
addition to the offices of general manager, 
plant chief and engineer until 1921. Since 
that time he has served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the company. 

Mr. Holliday retires from that connec- 
tion after filling every office in the com- 
pany excepting that of auditor. In addition 
he was for a long time a director and 
was one of the heaviest stockholders in the 
the company, his interest representing one- 
seventh of the outstanding capital stock. 
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Philip Morgan McCullough, outsick 
plant engineer for the Nebraska district 
ot the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
has recently accepted an appointment as 
chief engineer for the International Tel 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Mexico. The 
International company controls the Mexi- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. McCullough left Omaha 
on March 1 for Mexico City which will 
be Mr. McCullough’s new headquarters. 

Captain McCullough was born in Omaha, 
son of Col. and Mrs. T. W. McCullough. 
After graduating from the local 
school, he attended the Nebraska and 
Minnesota universities, taking a full engi 


high 


neering course, with an extra year of spe- 
cial work in allied subjects. He was 
graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska with the class of 1917, receiving 
his diploma after he had been commis 
sioned as first lieutenant in the 
States Army. 


United 


1917, 
and 


October, 
battalion, 


He went to France in 
with the 308th telegraph 
served overseas 17 months. He was in the 
second battle of the Marne, having wired 
the Vaux sector on that front, where the 


Americans turned back the German drive 

















W. W. Holliday, Who Recently Resigned as 

Secretary-Treasurer of the Illinois Tele- 

phone Co., Jacksonville, Itll., Will Serve as 
Local Manager. 


and definitely started the retreat that ended 
with the armistice. After that he was en- 
gaged in the Argonne. He was promoted 
to captaincy while serving on the Marne 
front. 

After returning from France, he 
stationed as chief signal officer at 


was 
Fort 
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Sill, Okla. In the late summer of 1919 
he resigned from the army, to resume em- 


ployment with the Northwestern Bell com- . 


pany. 

Chas. Meshier, of Havelock, Neb., re- 
cently assumed his new duties as man- 
ager of the Fairbury exchange of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
He has been with the Lincoln company 
for the past 12 or 15 years and for some 
time had been in charge of the Havelock 
exchange. At Fairbury he succeeds 
Chas. Dickenman who was transferred 
to Beatrice, Neb. 

George Dennis, formerly with the 
Galion Telephone Co. and the Bowling 
Green Telephone Co. and later con- 
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nected with the Ironton Telephone Co. 
has been appointed superintendent of 
service and contract work for the New- 
ark Telephone Co., Newark, Ohio. He 
takes up the work formerly in charge 
of J. C. Boush, resigned. 

J. A. Erwin of Norfolk, Neb., has 
been named manager for the St. Paul 
(Neb.) area of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. He was district com- 
mercial supervisor in northeastern 
Nebraska for the past six years. He suc- 
ceeds E. H. Bails, who goes to Grand 
land as commercial supervisor. The St. 
Paul area comprises the exchanges of 
Boelus, Cushing, Dannebrog, Elba, Far- 
well and St. Paul, and the connecting 
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company exchanges at Greeley, Cotesfield, 
Ord, Burwell, North Loup, Scotia and 
Palmer. 

J. G. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer of 
the Illinois Telephone Association, Spring- 
field, Ill., is suffering from an attack of 
influenza. He is confined to his *home a 
second time, as a result of venturing out 
to make addresses at Decatur and Clin- 
ton, in celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the first successful transmission of 
speech by the electric telephone before he 
had entirely recovered from ths first at- 
tack. 

While Mr. Mitchell is confined to his 
home, his condition is reported as being 
very satisfactory. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Peoria Rate Controversy Argued 
Before Federal Supreme Court. 
The controversy between tlie city of 

Peoria and the Illinois Commerce Commis- 

sion, on one side, and the Illinois Bell Tele- 

phone Co., on the other, over an increase 
in telephone rates for Peoria and vicinity 
is now before the United States Supreme 

Court for final settlement. Attorneys 

argued the question on Saturday, March 6. 
Questions as to whether the federal in- 

junction obtained by the telephone company 

had the effect of enjoining a state court 
from sustaining its injunction against the 
company, which would constitute violation 
of a federal statute; whether a reasonable 
time had elapsed for the Illinois Commerce 

Commission to act in the case, and whether 

the second rate schedule filed for the 

Peoria exchange ever became legally ef- 

fective were argued by counsel for both 

sides. 

Attorney Richard Radley of Peoria, rep- 
resenting the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, contended that the federal injunction 
should be revoked because it was never 
legal, having destroyed the effect of the 
injunction against the telephone company 
granted the city of Peoria by Judge Nie- 
haus, in violation of statute. He also 
claimed that the commerce commission, by 
approving in 1920 the first schedule of 
rates filed by the Central Union Telephone 
Co., had impliedly disposed of the second 
schedule which was submitted before the 
devision sustaining the first was rendered. 
His conclusion was that, from the time the 
commission held the first schedule just 
and reasonable, the second, which is now 
in effect, had no standing. 

The commerce commission argument was 
concluded by Attorney Harry C. Heyl of 
Peoria, who declared that the commission 
had not had sufficient time to make a ruling 


regarding the Peoria rates, since the status 
of the second schedule had been uncertain 
after the decision in favor of the first, and 
the telephone company had never filed a 
new petition for rehearing setting forth 
any new facts. 

Attorney William Bangs of New York, 
represented the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
alleging that the rate under which the 
Peoria exchange was compelled to operate 
before securing the federal injunction was 
confiscatory. “The injustice done the com- 
pany in the matter was the result of a 
complete breakdown of the legal system of 
Illinois,” he asserted. 


Rate Increases Granted; Account- 
ing Methods Criticized. 

The Varna (Ill.) Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized recently by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to place in effect the following 
schedule of increased rates: 

Business, individual line, $21 per year; 
residence, individual line, $15, party line, 
$12; rural, residence, $15, individual busi- 
ness switching stations, $21, rural residence 
switching stations connected to one ex- 
change, $7.80, connected to two exchanges, 
$3; where switching lines connect two 
exchanges, subscribers to pay an additional 
switching fee to’ the other company. 

The company is ordered to set aside 
annually in equal monthly installments to 
provide for depreciation charges, the sum 
of $456, plus 6 per cent of the cost of net 
additions made after December 1, 1925. 

The commission found that the evidence 
submitted by applicant relative to its op- 
erating revenue and expense, through lack 
of proper distribution of accounts, failed 
to reflect the true operating condition of 
the company; that the record showed that 
certain operating expenses were incorrect- 
ly computed in the annual reports filed 





with the commission, and that the distribu- 
tion of accounts did not conform to the 
uniform system of accounts for telephone 
utilities. 

An investigation conducted by the engi- 
neering staff of the commission showed 
an original cost of the physical property, 
based on average per station cost, of 
$7,270; that the estimated annual oper- 
ating revenue for the year 1925 was $2,- 
698, and the estimated operating expense 
for the same period, including taxes and 
an allowance of $456 for depreciation of 
plant and equipment, $2,871, which re- 
sulted in a deficit of $173. 

The commisison found, further, that the 
application of the proposed rates to the 
stations in service, as of December 1, 
1925, would increase the net annual rev- 
enues by approximately $1,008, and would 
result in a net annual income of $835, or 
11.48 per cent on the estimated original 
cost of the property, which was excessive. 
It, therefore, approved a modified sched- 
ule of increased rates, as previously given. 


Illiopolis (Ill.) Telephone Co. 
Granted Rate Increase. 

The Illiopolis Telephone Co. was author- 
ized recently by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to increase its rates for service 
at Illiopolis, Ill., as follows: Business, in- 
dividual line, from $30 to $33 per year; 
two-party line, $24 to $27; residence, indi- 
vidual line, from $21 to $24 per year ; party 
line from $18 to $21; rural, business party 
line from $24 to $27 per year; rural, resi- 
dence party line from $21 to $24; party line 
rural service telephones from $8.40 to 
$10.80. 

The company was ordered to set aside 
monthly for depreciation charges the sum 
of $109, plus 6 per cent on all additions 
made to the plant after January 1, 1926. 
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This is the shell 
that inclosed the re- 
ceiver on the tele- 
phone that Western 
Electric built. 











This is the mould 
that made the shell. .. 


~ _<\e 1| ‘Thisisthe plant 
—— , that made the gas 
: : : that heated the 
lead that formed 
the mould that 
made the shell that 
inclosed the re- 
ceiver on the tele- 
phone that West- 
ern Electric built. 


This is the lead that 
formed the mould. ... 











OU recall the chain of events in Industries within an industry have 
the House that Jack Built—one been developed here—not only a fac- 
thing leading to another? When it tory for producing the many types of 
comesto the Telephonethat Western telephone equipment, but also a tool 
Electric Built you find the same sort factory, a rubber mill, a cable shop, 
of chain. a wire-drawing plant and many others. 
At Western Electric skilled artisans For all the world it is like a fairy 
carry the work of making the Bell tale come true. But on how vast a 
telephone on through all its stages. scale—the fact greater than the fancy. 





. al . Rearencenermmeneccedt 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


When writing to Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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‘The commission found that during the 
year 1925 certain net additions had been 
inade to the physical plant in the amount 
of $1,259.64, which increased the present 
value of $16,588.65, as of December 31, 
1924, to $17,848.29, which figure would be 
used for the purpose of determining the 
reasonableness of the proposed rates; that 
en this basis the rate of return under the 
present rates would be 2.7 per cent, and 
the amount available for return by the 
«pplication of the proposed rates would be 
6.3 per cent and not excessive on any fair 
value which might be placed on _ the 
property. 


Rate Increase for Mason City (IIl.) 
Telephone Co. 

The Mason City Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized recently by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to establish the following 
schedule of increased rates at Mason City, 
Ill., and vicinity : 

Independent business line, $27 per year; 
two-party business line, $21; independent 
residence line, $21; two-party line, resi- 
dence, $15; extension telephone, $6; service 
station, $4.50, 





Rate Increase for Worthington 
(Minn.) Telephone Exchange. 
The application of the Worthington 

Telephone Exchange, serving approxi- 

mately 1,150 stations at Worthington, 

Minn., and vicinity, for permission to in- 

crease its rates, was granted by the 

Railroad & Warehouse Com- 


Minnesota 


mission, on February 27, with several 
slight modifications. 
The individual line business rate and 


the four-party residence rate in the sched- 
ule as approved are 25 cents lower than 
the rates asked for. The new schedule of 
gross monthly rates, subject to a 25-cent 
discount for prompt payment, follows: 


Individual line, business.......... $3.75 
Two-party line, business.......... 3.25 
Individual line, residence......... 2.25 


Two-party line, residence......... 1.75 
Four-party line, residence......... 1.50 
Rural multi-party metallic........ 2.00 
Rural multi-party, grounded...... 1.75 
Business extension (net).......... 1.00 
Residence extension................. 50 
Rural switching charges (per 

Oe) JE e ene ee nan ree 6.00 
Desk telephone in residences in 

addition to the regular rates... .25 


The Worthington Telephone Exchange 
is owned and operated by a co-partnership 
consisting of C. M. Smallwood, J. T. 
Smallwood and Mary S. Cashel, all of 
Worthington, Minn. The system was orig- 
inally built in 1898 by C. J. Smallwood, 
the father of the present owners and has 
been operated by the family since the or- 
ganization of the system. 

The commission’s findings and opinion 
in this proceeding follow, in part: 

“At the hearing in this case the peti- 
tioner, in support of its property value, 
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submitted an appraisal made by the Amer- 
ican Appraisal Co. in October, 1924, show- 
ing reconstruction cost new, $118,875.24, 
and reconstruction cost new depreciated, 
$95,791.87. 

The property was carried on the books 
of the company as of December 31, 1924, 
at $64,205.59. On March 31, 1925, an ad- 
justment was made on the books of the 
fixed capital account using this appraisal 
as a basis which then brought the amount 
of property as shown by the adjusted fig- 
ures on the books to $97,580.57. The 
change on the books of the petitioner was 
made without the approval of this com- 
mission. 

To make arbitrary changes in the plant 
and equipment accounts on the books of a 
telephone company, using appraisals as a 
basis without regulatory supervision and 
approval may be dangerous both to the 
company and the public. To make such 
changes in the fixed capital account on 
the books of a telephone company without 
the approval of this commission is in the 
opinion of the commission unlawful. 

It is estimated that the petitioner’s in- 
vestment in telephone property as of De- 
cember 31, 1924, was $73,496.82 and that a 
reasonable allowance for working capital 
would be $2,500. The amount determined 
as representing the investment as of De- 
cember 31, 1924, $73,496.82, plus an allow- 
ance for working capital of $2,500 would 
result in an amount of $75,996.82, upon 
which to compute the return and in the 
opinion of the commission is not more than 
the fair value of the property as of that 
date. 

Exhibits were presented showing the 
total number of telephones in service as of 
March 1, 1925, together with the estimated 
revenue therefrom at the present and at 
the proposed rates. 

The expenses were those for the year 
1924. The annual reports of the petitioner 
to the commission for several years last 
past were also made a part of the record. 
At the present time the records of the pe- 
titioner are not being properly kept be- 
cause of insufficient clerical help. It is 
requested that an allowance be made in 
consideration of the operating expenses of 
$1,500 per annum to provide for additional 
clerk hire and other managerial expenses. 
In the opinion of the commission this re- 
quest is reasonable at this time. 

At the present time the petitioner is op- 
erating both metallic and grounded rural 
telephone lines. It proposes to make all 
rural line circuits metallic in the imme- 
diate future. 

The present rates plus revenue from toll 
commission and other operating revenues 
will produce an estimated total operating 
revenue of $25,851.72. The operating ex- 
penses, including a reasonable allowance 
for depreciation, taxes and uncollectible 
accounts, will amount to $23,042.30, leaving 
a net income of $2,809.42 or a return of 
3.69 per cent on the $75,996.82 referred to. 
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The petitioned rates plus the toll com- 
missions and other operating revenues wil! 
produce an estimated total annual operating 
revenue of $30,666.72. The operating ex- 
penses including depreciation, taxes and un- 
collectibles will amount to $23,258.98, leay- 
ing a net income of $7,407.74 or a return 
of 9.74 per cent on $75,996.82. 

Upon review of the facts, the commis- 
sion finds that the present rates are unfair 
and unreasonable and do not yield sufii- 
cient revenue to provide for a fair return, 
The commission further finds that the 
rates petitioned for will yield more revenue 
than is necessary to provide for the neces- 
sary operating expenses, depreciation and 
a fair return and that the schedule as 
modified will produce sufficient revenue 
to provide for the necessary operating ex- 
penses, depreciation and a fair return upon 
the investment.” 


Rules That Non-Subscriber Calls 
Must Be Paid For. 

In straightening out recent tangles with 
respect to non-subscriber use of telephones, 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has felt constrained to lay down the rule 
that non-subscriber calls up a 
party and finds that he has to pay for the 
call, free service cannot be furnished him 
by the subseriber taking the instrument 
and calling the party desired. 
ice must be paid for. 

Neither will the rule permit that the 
subscriber shall first call the party and 
then turn the instrument over to the non- 
subscriber. He must do the talking him- 
self, or else have the charge made against 
his station. 

The commission finds difficulty in driv- 
ing home the idea to a certain percentage 
of subscribers that they do not purchase, 
when they pay their rental, any right to 
turn the use of the instrument over to 
whoever they please, neighbors or cus- 
tomers, and that it is not an adjunct to 
their business-getting facilities other than 
as they use it themselves. 

One patron drove 40 miles the other day 
to complain to the commission about a ten- 
cent charge for non-subscriber use, and it 
took half an hour to convince him that all 
he bought was the privilege to use the 
telephone for his own business and that of 
his family and guests. 

It being impossible for a company to 
police all calls over its exchanges, the com- 
mission endeavors to lay down a rule that 
will prevent abuse only. 


where a 


Such serv- 


Booth Janitor Service a Contract; 
Not Commission Matter. — 

The jurisdiction given it by the constitu- 
tion and the laws over rates and service 
does not give it power to fix what is a rea- 
sonable charge for janitor service for tele- 
phone booths, is the opinion given by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission in 4 
case that is the first of its kind. 

The proprietor of the Niles 
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Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres and bends. 


Send today for complete 
_particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BRAZIL INDIANA 
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Good Poles &Good Service/ 


Gor poles are a vital factor in maintaining 
continuous, dependable telephone service. 

Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 
are good poles. In planning 
replacements and new lines, 
it will pay you to investigate 
their strength and durability. 


Write for‘'Sentinels of 
Service”, our Booklet | 
which tells the come | 


plete story of Long- | 
Bell Poles. 


THE LONG- BELL 
LUMBER COMPANY | 
1132 R. A. Long Bldg. | 
Kansas City, Mo. | 
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CREOSOTED Yellow Pine Poles 
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HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insulat- 
ed Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. is4s—1926 





HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Chicago 




















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 














“INDIANA” 


Double Galvanized Telephone 
and Telegraph Wire 
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Crapo Patents 











Non-Peeling 
Non-Cracking 












At last the Telephone and Electrical In- 
dustry is assuted longer life and lower 
maintenance on galvanized wire con-¢« 
struction through our new and improved 
patented Galvanizing Process, which 
insures a wire with Non-Peeling and 
Non-Cracking Zinc Coating. Now in 
full commercial production. Carried in 
stock by Representative Supply Jobbers. 
Illustration at right shows what hap- 
pens to old process galvanizing, while 


re at left shows assured re- 
0 



























Crapo 


Galvanized Steel Strand 
standard or Commercial, Siemens-Martin, High Strength 
and extra High Strength Grades 


[Indiana Steel G& Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 


sults process— (patented). 
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Chadron, Neb., asked the commission to 
order the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to pay him 50 cents a month for looking 
after the booth in his place of business, 
and to make the order retroactive so that 
he might collect that sum back to 1919, 
when he came into possession of the hotel. 
He said that a hotel in Fremont got such 
a concession back in 1905, and he thought 
it reasonable, in view of the fact that he 
charged no rental for the space occupied 
by the booth. 

The commission said that booth janitor 
service was a matter of contract between 
the hotel man and the company, and that, 
if he did not wish to perform janitor 
service, he could order the booth removed. 
It was unable to see, however, where 
sweeping out the booth was any more 
laborious than sweeping the space occupied 
by it, as he would have to do if it were 
vacant space. 


Seek to Speed Up Hearings Be- 
fore Special Master. 

The various interests in the proceedings 
instituted by the New York Telephone Co. 
are making efforts to speed up the hearings 
before the special master. The hearings 
have been going on for about 17 months 
before Special Master Isaac R. Oeceland, 
appointed by the federal court in the sum- 
mer of 1924, with the likelihood that they 
will not end for another year unless such 
an agreement as the one sought is reached. 

Practically all of the testimony recently 
presented before the public service com- 
mission is being presented again before the 
master, and it was suggested that if coun- 
sel could agree on the reproduction cost 
of the plaintiff's property a great deal of 
time and money would be saved and the 
delay and cost of bringing witnesses from 
distant points would at least be avoided. 

The importance of ascertaining the re- 
production cost or arriving at an agree- 
ment which would remove the question 
from the controversy is shown by the fact 
that the first of the six points laid down 
by the federal statutory court, on which a 
rate must be based, is the “reproduction 
cost less depreciation.” The court declared 
that this was the dominant factor in rate 
base ascertainment and that “value, and not 
cost or investment, is the true base.” 

In this proceeding suit was brought 
against the rates last fixed by the New 
York Public Service Commission, alleging 
them to be illegal and confiscatory. 


Court Denies New York Telephone 
Co. 35 Per Cent Increase. 

The motion of the New York Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase to 35 per 
cent the surcharge on telephone bills in 
New York City was denied on Marth 10 
by United States Circuit Court Judges 
Rogers and Manton and United States Dis- 
trict Court Judge A. N. Hand, sitting as a 
statutory court. The company also sought 
to surcharge 18 per cent elsewhere in the 
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state, pending a hearing before the public 
service commission on a petition for rate 
increases. This also was denied. 

The court’s opinion, written by Judge 
Rogers, expressed surprise that the pro- 
ceeding had been brought before it in dis- 
regard of the authority of the public serv- 
ice commission as the rate-making body 
of the state, and also that a “proceeding 
of this nature, should be brought into this 
court at this time and that we should be 
asked in advance of the imminent action of 
the public service commission, upon ex 
parte and conflicting affidavits where there 
has been no opportunity for the cross-ex- 
amination of the parties, to make the order 
requested.” 

The decision held that the public service 
commission was created by the legislature 
and that its rate-fixing power was a legis- 
lative one into which the courts had the 
right to interfere only when it appeared 
that rates imposed upon a public utility 
were confiscatory. 

The hearings on the telephone company’s 
petition for increased rates were com- 
pleted by the public service commission 
the first of the month. A decision was 
expected then within a month or six weeks. 
The right to a surcharge of 10 per cent 
pending the decision on these hearings was 
granted to the telephone company by the 
federal court on August 15, 1924, and the 
company went into court with its petition 
for a modification of this order while they 
were in session. 


Ohio Bell Permitted to Take Over 
Mentor Telephone Co. 

Acquisition by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the Mentor Tele- 
phone Co., was. found by tke Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest and a 
certificate of approval issued on Febru- 
ary 26. 

The Ohio company, which is one of the 
Bell companies, owns and operates a tele- 
phone system throughout Ohio. The Men- 
tor company owns and operates an ex- 
change at Mentor, Ohio, from which it 
serves 355 subscriber stations. The Ohio 
company does not maintain an exchange at 
Mentor and no question of duplicated facil- 
ities is presented. The exchange of the 
Mentor company is located between the 
Willoughby and Painesville exchanges of 
the Ohio company, and the three exchanges 
are in territory suburban to the metropoli- 
tan area of the city of Cleveland. 

By a contract made December 14, 1925, 
the Ohio company agrees to purchase all of 
the properties of the Mentor company for 
$10,000 in cash, and to assume liabilities of 
about $2,500. The estimated reproduction 
cost new of the properties to be acquired, 
less depreciation, is $15,000. In 1924 op- 
erating revenues and expenses of the Men- 
tor company were $10,555.89 and $9,044.33, 
respectively. Upon acquiring the proper- 
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ties of the Ohio company will put into 
effect its standard rates, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Ohio commission. 

The testimony is that the territory served 
by the Mentor company is developing 
rapidly ; that the increase in population has 
created a demand for additional facilities 
and service which the Mentor company is 
not prepared to furnish; and that the con- 
tract was made in response to the public 
demand for improved service. Most of 
the property to be acquired will be retired 
from service. The Ohio company plans 
to spend $27,400 in extensions, betterments, 
and replacements. 

At the hearing communications from 
the mayor of Mentor and various repre- 


‘sentative telephone users were introduced 


in evidence, all favoring the proposed ac- 
quisition. 





Oklahoma Deadbeats and Cussers 
May Lose Telephones. 

Oklahoma subscribers connected to the 
local exchanges or long distance lines of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., who 
fail to pay their telephone bills or use pro- 
fane or indecent language over telephone 
instruments, will find themselves without 
telephone service if the Oklahoma Corpor- 
ation Commission approves the establish- 
ment of a new regulation which the 
Southwestern Bell company desires to put 
in force. 

The rule, if approved by the commis- 
sion, would authorize the company to ter- 
minate its contract with any subscriber 
without prior notice and immediately cut 
off his connection and remove the telephone 
instrument for the foregoing reasons. The 
subscriber would be deprived of both local 
and long distance service until he had paid 
his bill. The commission has set the ap- 
plication for hearing on April 28 at Okla- 
homa City. 


Increased Rates for Unified Serv- 
ice at Erie, Pa. 

Rate increases have been announced by 
the Mutual Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., 
to become effective April 1. By that time 
the company will have completed the uni- 
fication of the Bell and Independent sys- 
tems in Erie and will have in operation 
its new automatic central office equipment. 

The rate for direct line residence serv- 
ice, under the new schedule, will be $4 
per month, an increase of $1 over the pres- 
ent rate; two-party residence service will 
cost $3.25, an increase of 75 cents; four- 
party residence, $2.75, also an increase of 
75 cents. 

The new rate for direct line business 
service will be $96 per year, an increase 


of $36. 


Rural Company to Increase Rates 


from $1 to $1.25 a Month. 
The South Dakota Railroad Commission 


on March 2, authorized the Rock & Minne- 
haha Telephone Co. to increase its rate 
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Federal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 


Use 


Federal Telephones when making new installations 
replacing old equipment and enjoy this freedom from 
maintenance cost. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 


Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 











Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Paving Blocks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross . SLunhins 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 
Established 1881 
OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 
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Note Protection at Corners 


a 
Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AND NOW COMES LIQUID 
EVER-PROTECT 
Cable Compound 


A perfected preparation for coating aerial cable—pre- 
vents moisture and dampness from seeping into checked 
and crystallized cable. For painting the roofs and gaines 
of your poles. 

Also ideally adapted for protection of messengers across 
railroad crossings and in factory districts. Along lake 
fronts it stops rust. In a word, liquid EVER-PR TECT 
is your best assurance of uninterrupted service. 


> _ National Cable 
EVER- PROTECT | Compound Co. 


CABLE COMPOU ND Incorporated 
= MITCHELL, - - IND 




























Ler us quote you on your next require- 
ments in Cedar Poles. We can supply 
your needs with Poles grown on the 
mountains of British Columbia where 
the climatic conditions are just right 
to produce a close grained wood, well 
tapered, insuring you maximum 
strength and life. Sufficient yard 
stocks seasoned to insure prompt 
loadings. 

Delivered prices anywhere. 


SULLIVAN CREEK’LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


Birchbank, B. C. 
Producers of Quality Poles Priced Right 

















Worthy of One’s Hire— 


If a man is to succeed in the 
y) business world today he must be 
—$—____—_— | “worthy of his hire.” 
TELEPHONY | So it is with books. They also 

INCLUDINC } wae, ee the reader his money’s 
pirinect DS worth. 

AUTOMATIC ; in offering ‘relephony, Jnclua- 
> ng Automatic Switching,” for sale, 
SWITCHING its publishers have arranged an 
SMITH excellent collection of helpful in- 
aaa formation and data fully illus- 
trated and up-to-date for the 

telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 
Automatic switching is certainly 
being —ow adopted, and the 
construction of every switch, re- 
lay and contractor in the whole 
range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leather- 
, = rae wes Y j ette, Gold Stamping, 5600 pages, 

eS aR ie 263 illustrations and Wiring Dia- 
grams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP., 608 So. Dearborn t., Chicago 
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OEBLING DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


John A. 
Roebling’s 
Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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from $1 to $1.25 per month, payable quar- 
terly in advance. This company serves 62 
~ rural subscribers, 28 of whom are in the 
state of Minnesota and 34 in South Da- 
kota, and secures switching service from 
the Garretson Cooperation Telephone Co., 
for 25 cents per month per subscriber. 

The circumstances in this proceeding are 
set forth as follows by the commission : 

“A hearing was held at Garretson, the 
company appearing by Joe Klungness, pres- 
ident, and Holden Jordhal, secretary. No 
formal appearances were made on behalf 
of the subscribers of the company. 

The record shows that the company’s 
property includes 28 miles of pole line, 
12 miles being located in the state of 
Minnesota and 16 in the state of South Da- 
kota. 

It appears that a majority of the sub- 
scribers of the company are also stock- 
holders, and that the company has in the 
past been unable to pay its stockholders 
any return upon their investment except 
for the year 1925 when a dividend of $6 
per share was paid. The pole and wire 
plant as well as the station equipment are 
in very poor condition and must be ex- 
tensively replaced and repaired in order to 
furnish reasonably good service. 

The records of the company have not 
been kept in conformity with the uniform 
system of accounts as prescribed and no 
provision has been made to take care of de- 
preciation in plant and equipment. It was 
found difficult to determine exactly what 
the revenue requirements will be, but after 
a careful study of the operations of the 
company we are satisfied that the company 
is and has been operating at a loss and 
that additional revenue is necessary for 
the proper operation of its property. 

From all of the evidence before us, we 
are of the opinion and find that the appli- 
cation of the Rock & Minnehaha Tele- 
phone Co. should be granted and the com- 
pany authorized to established and put into 
effect, on and after April 1, 1926, rates for 
rural party line service not to exceed $1.25 
per month per telephone, payable quarterly 
in advance.” 

Pewaukee-Sussex Company to Be 

Acquired by Wisconsin Bell. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on February 27, approved the acquisition 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. of the 
properties of the Pewaukee-Sussex Tele- 
phone Co., of Pewaukee, Wis. 

The Pewaukee company owns and oper- 
ates an exchange in the village of Pewau- 
kee, Waukesha county, Wis., and vicinity, 
from which it serves 147 local and 256 
rural subscribers, with 19 extension tele- 
phones. The Wisconsin company does not 
maintain an exchange at Pewaukee and no 
question of duplicated facilities is pre- 
sented. The Pewaukee company operates 
entirely in a rural community, which is 
within the exchange base area of the Wis- 
consin company’s Milwaukee exchange. 
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’ Subscribers of the Pewaukee company are 


not connected with the lines of the Wis- 
consin company and are without access to 
Milwaukee by telephone. 

It is testified that the trend of business 
from Pewaukee is to Milwaukee; that 
many of the subscribers of the Pewaukee 
company maintain business establishments 
in that city; and that for a long time they 
have asked for connection with the Mil- 
waukee exchange. In response to this de- 
mand the Wisconsin company has agreed 
to purchase the properties of the Pewau- 
kee company for $20,000. 

The chief engineer of the Wisconsin 
company é€stimates the reproduction cost 
new of the properties, less depreciation, to 
be $20,419. No property will be retired 
from service. In 1924 operating revenues 
and expenses of the Pewaukee company 
were $7,630.87 and $7,502.02, respectively. 
No change in rates is contemplated in con- 
nection with the purchase. 

At the hearing the communications from 
the president of the village of Pewaukee 
and various subscribers of the Pewaukee 
company were introduced in evidence, all 
favoring the proposed acquisition. It ap- 
pears that the acquisition of the properties 
by the Wisconsin company will result in 
better local service, and will enable sub- 
scribers of the Pewaukee company to se- 
cure universal long-distance connections. 


Increase Not Valid Reason for 
Transferring Service. 

“An increase in rates found lawful by 
the commission is not a valid reason for 
transferring to another exchange.” 

So held the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission on February 26, in denying its 
approval to the proposed extension by the 
Hillsdale & Western Telephone Co. to the 
farm of W. O. Baldwin who was for 15 
years a subscriber of the Barron County 
Telephone Co. but had his telephone re- 
moved last year when the company in- 
creased its rates, upon the commission’s 
approval. 

The circumstances involved in this pro- 
ceeding are set forth as follows in the 
commission’s findings: 

“The testimony shows that Mr. Bald- 
win was for 15 years a subscriber of the 
Barron County Telephone Co. 
pany was duly authorized to increase 
its rural rates in 1925. When the new 
rates became effective Mr. Baldwin circu- 
lated a paper among his neighbors secur- 
ing eight other signers as follows: 

‘To the Barron County Telephone Co. 
We, the undersigned, have decided to have 
our telephones removed from our homes 





-unless the rent be reduced to the former 


rate of $1.15 per month.’ 

Six of the signers including Mr. Bald- 
win, thereupon, had their telephones re- 
moved in April, 1925, this number includ- 
ing several farmers with whom Mr. Bald- 
win exchanges work. Mr. Baldwin testi- 
fied that if the rate had not been raised 


That com- 
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he would have retained the Barron County 
Telephone Co.’s service. He offered no 
complaint as to the adequacy .of that com- 
pany’s service. 

Mr. Baldwin does his banking and se- 
cures medical service from Barron. Most 
of his trading and shipping is done at 
Hillsdale and he changes work with several 
farmers served by the Hillsdale exchange. 
He has a brother and a son served by the 
Hillsdale exchange.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

WasHincton D. C 

February 26: The commission approved 
the acquisition by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the Mentor Tele- 
phone Co., of Mentor, Ohio. 

February 27: The commission approved 
the acquisition by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the Pewaukee- 
Sussex Telephone Co., of Pewaukee, Wis. 

ARKANSAS. 

March 6: Order issued permitting the 
Sheridan Telephone Co. to withdraw its 
petition for permission to abandon service 
between Sheridan and Prague. The com- 
pany filed the petition several months ago, 
alleging that there was only one subscriber 
on the line and that the receipts were not 
sufficient to cover operating expenses. The 
subscriber opposed the petition and a date 
was set for a hearing, which was post- 
poned from time to time. The company 
voluntarily withdrew the petition 

CALIFORNIA. 

March 9: San Fernando Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. filed application for author- 
ity to establish a rate of five cents for local 
calls from public pay stations. 

March 9: Butte Valley Telephone Co., 
operating in Dorris Siskiyou county, ap- 
plied for authority to place in effect an in- 
creased schedule of rates calculated to 
produce a fair return on the property and 
to establish uniform rules and regulations. 

IDAHO. 

February 27: Order issued continuing 
suspension of proposed new rates by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on rural lines at Payette and New 
Plymouth. The suspension order will be in 
effect for six months. The company re- 
cently filed its schedule, increasing the 
rates from $1.25 to $2 a month. Protest 
was filed by patrons, and the commission 
suspended the schedule October 30 last for 
120 days. Further suspension was held 
necessary by the commission pending a 
hearing. 

ILLINOIS. 

February 23: Petition of patrons 01 
Cowden Mutual Teiephone Co. for a re- 
hearing in the matter of proposed advance 
in rates for telephone service in Cowden, 
Shelby county, granted. 

February 25: Order cancelling and 
annulling resuspension of rate schedules III. 
C. C. 2, of the Benson Telephone Co., and 
permitting company to place in effect pro- 
posed schedule for service in Benson, 
Woodford county and vicinity, effective 
March 1, 1926. 

February 23: Order permanently can- 
celling and annulling rate schedule Ill. ©. 
C. 2, of the Mason City Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and permitting company to 
file a certain schedule of rates, to be desig- 
nated as Ill. C. C. 3 for telephone service 
in Mason City, Mason county, and vicinity, 
effective March 1, 1926. 

February 23: Order denying applica- 


tion of the Jerseyville Telephone Co. ior 
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an advance in rates for telephone service 
in Jerseyville, Jersey county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 3 

February 23: Order authorizing the 
Intra-State Telephone Co. to purchase and 
the Galesburg Union Telephone Co. to 
sell all of its property and assets for $700,- 
000, purchasing company to assume all of 
the liabilities of Galesburg Union Tele- 
phone Co.; also, granting to the Intra- 
State Telephone ‘Co. a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to construct, main- 
tain and operate a telephone system and 
render service in the territory now served 
by existing telephone system; and author- 
izing Intra-State Telephone Co. to issue 
and sell, so as to net company not less than 
par, $700,000 aggregate par amount of its 
common capital stock. 

February 24: Order authorizing the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell and con- 
vey certain land in the city of Aurora, 
Kane county, to John M. Raymond, John 
K. Newhall, Frank B. Watson, for $25,000. 

March 15: Hearing at Ottawa before 
Commissioner Trovillion in the matter rel- 
ative to discontinuance by the Northern 
[llinois Telephone Co. and the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. of telephone service of C. 
C. Lawry at Harding, La Salle county. 

March 16: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Wright in the matter 
of proposed advance in rates of the Cow- 
den Mutual Telephone Co. for service in 
Cowden, Shelby county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 3, of company. 

March 16: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Burkhardt in the mat- 
ter of proposed advance in rates of the 
Hamel Mutual Telephone Co. for service 
in Hamel (rural) stated in rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. No. 2 of company. 

March 16: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Wright in the matter 
oi proposed advanced rates of the Kins- 
man Independent Telephone Co. for serv- 
ice in Kinsman, county of Grundy, stated 
in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2 of com- 
pany. 

March 17: Hearing at Springtield be- 
fore Chairman F. L. Smith in the matter 
of the application of the Illinois Southern 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue and sale of $100,000 par value of its 
common capital stock. 

March 17: Hearing at Murphysboro 
before Commissioner Lindly on the com- 
plaint R. Dietrich & Son, et al against the 
Jackson County Telephone Co., regarding 
delay in reestablishing telephone service at 
Jacob, Jackson county. 

March 19: Hearing at Pittsfield before 
Commissioner Trovillion in the matter 
of The Perry Telephone Co. against the 
Chambersburg Telephone Exchange as to 
the discrimination of telephone service, re- 
fusal of defendant to serve, also unlawful 
invasion of territorial rights at Chambers- 
burg and vicinity, in Perry county. 

March 19: Hearing at Pittsfield before 
Commissioner Trovillion on the complaint 
of the Perry County Telephone Co. against 
the Versailles Telephone Co. regarding in- 
vasion of territory by the Versailles Tele- 
phone Co. in the vicinity of Perry. 

INDIANA. 

March 2: Union City Telephone Co. 
filel application for increase in rates. 

March 5: Application filed by Tocsin 
Telephone Co. for authority to establish a 
schedule of increased rates. 

MINNESOTA. 

‘larch 11: The commission authorized 
the Farmers Cooperative Telephone Co. to 
increase its rate $1.10 a month, net, to $1.50 
a month, gross, subject to a discount of 
15 cents a month for payment  semi- 
annually in advance. 
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The Farmers Cooperative Telephone Co. 
is a corporation organized in 1904. It op- 
erates a plug board at Traverse, Minn., 
to which are connected 73 rural stations. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

February 19: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Omaha, Neb., given authority 
to issue $5,000,000 of its 6% per cent pre- 
ferred stock. 

March 1: Certificate of authority No. 
193, issued August 10, 1925, giving power 
to the Tuttle Telephone Co. to mortgage 
its telephone property, canceled due to its 
non-use. 

March 1: The Tuttle Telephone Co. 
given permission to place a first mortgage 
upon its telephone property in the amount 
of $2,735.45 on March 1, 1926. 

March 1: The revised first reference 
lists (toll) as filed by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. of Fargo approved. 

OHIO. 

March 25: Hearing on complaint of 
the village of New Lexington and the 
county commissioners of Perry County re- 
garding the increased rates of the Perry 
County Telephone Co., which became ef- 
fective February 1. 

April 21: Hearing on new schedule of 
rates proposed by the Cincinnati & Su- 
burban Bell Telephone Co. The rates were 
published to become effective March 1 but 
upon the protest of citizens of Cincinnati 
they were suspended, pending hearing and 
determination of their reasonableness. 

VIRGINIA, 

May 20: Hearing on application of the 
Lexington Telephone Co., of Lexington, 
for ‘permission to increase rates. 

W ASHINGTON. 

March 4: Naming three telephone com- 
panies as defendants and charging that the 
present service is both inadequate and 
comparatively worthless, a petition signed 
by a number of Mason county residents, 
asking that a hearing for readjustment be 
set was filed. 

The companies made defendants to the 
action, which would primarily have Shel- 
ton made the principal connecting point of 
the community, are the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Bay Shore Telephone Co. 
and the Sound Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 10: Hearing on the proposed 
use of the telechrone system in determining 
telephone charges in Everett. 

The company has drawn up a tariff of 
charges by the telechrone system, which 
places a telechrone at one minute between 8 
a. m. and 8 p. m. and at two minutes for 
the hours outside of that limit. Telechrones 
would be assessed at 10 mills per tele- 
chrone, additional amounts being dimin- 
ished on a graduating scale to as low as a 
3-mill rate after the first 1,100 telechrones. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 3: The commission amended a 
previous order to provide that The Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co., of Madison, 
shall retain eight cents for each good “out” 
message forwarded over the lines of the 
Home Telephone Co. instead of six cents 
as previously authorized. 

March 26: A hearing on the application 
of the Eagle River Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to reestablish its rules and prac- 
tices pertaining to service charges and col- 


lections, postponed from February 25 to 


this date. 

March 30: Hearing at Watertown on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates for telephone service in the city of 
Watertown. -U-3358. 

March 31: Hearing at Whitewater on 


the application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates in 
the city of Whitewater. 


U-3334, 














Do You 
an 
To Sell 


We are Fiscal 
Agents for an 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


who desires to pur- 
chase for 


CASH 


entire physical assets, 
stocks or bonds of 


Telephone 
Properties 


located anywherein 


the United States 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





The Production of Texas “Black 
Beauty” Poles. 

With a thoroughly modern treating plant 
in a location that insures low handling 
costs, the Texas Creosoting Co. of 
Orange, Texas, is satisfactorily meeting 
the pole and crossarm requirements of 
many telephone companies, particularly in 
the Southwest. 

The company’s equipment includes two 
big treating cylinders, eight feet in di- 


_ 


ameter and 124 feet in length, tested to 
375 pounds pressure and designed for a 
working pressure of 250 pounds, a battery 
of electrically-operated force and vacuum 
pumps, oil-burning steam equipment, cast 
steel tram cars with roller bearings, de- 
signed to secure the maximum load capac- 
ity, and efficient railroad cranes. 

Straight and strong Southern yellow 
pine poles and piles reach the plant at 
Orange, Texas, by a short haul and a 


monorail ccnnects the plant with a big, 
modern saw mill, producing 300,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

Located on deep water the plant enjoys 
the advantages of ocean transportation 
service and water rates. Ships to and 
from world ports unload at its docks, while 
tank steamers and tank cars discharge 
creosote’ oil and fuel directly into its stor- 
age tanks. In addition to the transporta- 
tion facilities by water, two class-1 rail- 












































Two of the Mammoth Cylinder Doors in the Treating Plant of the Texas 


Creosoting Co.—Compressed Air Tanks 


in Foreground; a 


Closed Cylinder and One Loaded with a Full Charge May be Seen in the Background. 
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A Charge of Treated Material Which Has Just Been Removed from the Cylinder—Texas B!ack Beauty Poles, Ready for Shipment. 
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J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 








ACCOUNTING! 


pm me mp on Public Utility Account- 
ecords and Audits enables us to best 
yo a Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


ied Public Accountan’ 
1014 Merchants E Bank Bldg., ——_s Ind. 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 
iu all branches of !elephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Ageuaieaie. Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 








ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
203 West 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 








TEL. 407 224 E. LIBERTY ST. 


CLAUDE WEST 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
BURIED CABLE BURIED WIRE 
CONDUIT and MANHOLE SUPERVISION 


WOOSTER - OHIO 












THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 

7 Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly audit. 





Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 








HARRY N. FARIS 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 
Allied Accounting Service 


308 West 6th St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Rate Cases Valuations 


Charles W. McKay 


Financial Service 


44° Wrigley Building Chicago 
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roads furnish efficient railroad transporta- 
tion. 

Before treating, all poles and piles are 
carefully “skinned.” Every piece of ma- 
terial is thoroughly dried, either by air- 
seasoning or by steam and vacuum treat- 
ment in the big cylinders. In stacking un- 
treated poles they are placed on creosoted 
blocks and separated by creosote blocks, 
thus preventing decay in spots where water 
could weaken bearing points. 

All timber is allowed to dry out thor- 
oughly before being treated but is never 
allowed to stand untreated after any fungus 
growth appears. The company’s yards are 
sand-filled, assuring freedom from vegeta- 
tion quick air seasoning and a safe storage. 

Trained operators under expert super- 
vision, with the aid of highly efficient 
equipment, apply the creosote treatment 
with deep and uniform penetration of the 
oil. The treatment involves a minimum 
heat pressure of 250 pounds, the pressure 
being applied with stored compressed air. 

Every detail in the selection, production 
and construction of the material is care- 
fully watched and guarded and when com- 
plete the company places its dating nail on 
every “Black Beauty” pole, crossarm or 
other materials, its guarantee of quality. 

In addition to its main office and plant 
at Orange, Texas, the ‘Texas Creosoting 
Co. has branch offices in Dallas, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago. 


Texas, 
New Orleans, La., and 
Its service department will be 
glad to send an engineer to any telephone 
manager to discuss his particular construc- 
tion problems and treating specifications. 





New Branch Office of Automatic 
Electric in Los Angeles. 

For the convenience of clients of Auto- 
matic Electric Inc. located in California 
and adjacent territory, a branch office has 
been opened in the Pacific Finance Build- 
ing, 621 South Hope street, Los Angeles. 
H. E. Conlee, a telephone engineer of long 
experience and acknowledged ability is in 
charge, and ready to serve both telephone 
operating men and private organizations 
who need assistance in solving their com- 
munication problems. 


Sylvania, Ohio, Installs New Type 
Magneto Equipment. 

The Sylvania Home Telephone Cw., Syl- 
vania, Ohio, recently installed complete 
new central office equipment said t« be the 
latest development in magneto switchvoard. 
The installation consisted of a two-position 
lamp signal switchboard in which the line 
signals and jacks are multipled, a desk- 
type toll switchboard, wire chief's test cabi- 
net and floor-type protector and distribut- 
ing rack. 

The main switchboard is a distinct de- 
parture in the design of magneto equip- 
ment. The board is not a combination 
common battery and magneto, universal or 
convertible type; it is purely a magneto 
unit, yet it incorporates those practices 
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Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


“JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELE”HONE ENGINEER 
Member A I. E. E. 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








KOH NSy During reeent years 
J: Og: I have been privileged 
TELEPHONE "N te appraise Telephone 
£ Exchanges all over 

States. 


The list totals 410. 
Would you like to 








recif of 
Vg sae + @ 
INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Building 





ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports. 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 
Telephone Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 








W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 











found in the types mentioned that have a 
direct bearing on the speed of operation. 
The line signals are lamps mounted im- 
mediately above the answering jack and 
are associated with the multiple jacks on 
the lines that are multipled. Each line 
lamp is controlled by a ring-down relay 
which, in turn, is restored when the cal] és 
answered. 
signal. 


Multiple jacks in use have busy 


While the arrangement of lamp and 
jacks conforms to present practice in ob- 
taining greater flexibility in answering 
calls, it is unique when applied to magneto 
switchboards and it is claimed that the ad- 
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vantages of call distribution are obtained 
without the expense usually involved to 
obtain this arrangement. 

The supervision is also lamp with a semi- 
flash that immediately attracts the 
operator’s attention. With the subscrib- 
ers educated to ring off when finished with 


recall 


a conversation, the supervision is excellent, 
requiring practically none of the operator’s 


time in listening-in. 
The toll board is standard desk type 
with the usual accommodations for filing 


and handling of toll service. 

In the terminal room, the new distribut- 
ing frame and test cabinet completes an 
installation that is surely a well-designed 
central office equipment. 

The switchboards and other equipment 
were furnished by the Leich Electric Co., 
Genoa, II. 

A Mystery of the High-Wave 

Lengths Solved. 

Radio listeners-in on high-wave lengths 
have been hear- 
technical conversation 


on the transatlantic tests, 
ing much between 
engineers and much mere passing the time 
cf day over the transatlantic wireless tele- 
phone for months. Lately they have been 
puzzled by what appeared to be cipher 
messages. 
“Fifteen-two, fifteen-four, fifteen-six,” 
said London. 
“Fifteen-two, 


fifteen-four, fifteen-six, 





LARGE 
GENERATING 
SPACE 
18 GUAGE 
STEEL TANK 
WELDED 
103 BOTTOM 











EED PIPE 
WITH WICK 


UNIQUE 


The Linemen’s Choice 


Wind! But there’s 
Unique Blow Torches. That’s only 
one reason why they are used by 
so many telephone companies, 


no effect on 


Thers are many other reasons: 


(1) Construction above the 
average 

(2) Generate quic kly 

(3) Give intense heat 

(4) Do not clog 


There 


: is a booklet 
inquiry 


today. 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113 _N.DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


awaiting your 


Please tell tae Advertiser you saw 
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Presentation of the Tay-Mel Golf Trophy to C. H. Archer by G. W. Moore, Manager of 
the Automatic Telephone Co.—On the Table in the Foreground is the Handsome 
Burch Cup. the Winner of Which Has Not Yet Been Determined. 


fifteen-eight. Peg eight,” said New York. 

Conversations of this kind mostly mathe- 
matical, but with some talk of kings and 
puzzled the 5,700 meter eaves- 
droppers, but the thing was explained re- 
cently. 

In order to gather data on hearing con- 
ditions at different hours of the day 


queens, 


and 
seasons of the year, employes on both sides 
of the Atlantic have been assigned to do 
nothing but converse with each other and 
note the clarity of reception. It became 
a bore to have to make conversation by the 
hour, and the two took to playing cribbage. 
A furious international cribbage tourna- 
ment has been waged by radio. 


Golf and Strowger Automatic 
Telephone Experts in England. 
The first annual dinner and general meet- 

ing of the A. T. M. (Automatic Telephone 

Mfg. Co.) Golf Club held at the 

Bear’s Paw restaurant, Liverpool, Eng- 

land, on Saturday, January 30, a full com- 

plement of members and guests attending. 


was 


Following an excellent repast, trophies 
and medals won during the past season 
were presented by G. W. Moore, manager 


of the A. T. M. Co. Competition results 
for 1925 are as follows: 
First monthly medal, P. J. Grenside; 


Anglo-American match, British 
Tay-Mel cup, C. H. 


monthly medal, S. F. 
prize, F. Kessler; 


Victory ; 
Archer; Third 
Smith; Captain’s 
Fourth monthly medal, 
J. Langley; J. Nixon’s prize, S. F. Smith; 
A. F. Bennett’s prize, J. Langley; and R. 
S. Rowland’s prize, W. O. Passmore. 

The two outstanding trophies available 
for competition are the Tay-Mel cup pre- 
sentation, which is the subject of the ac- 
companying illustration, and the Burch cup, 
another handsome trophy, seen in the fore- 
ground, but the winner of which has yet to 
be determined 

The Tay-Mel cup was presented to the 
club by two of the company’s directors, 
Eric Taylor and E. A. Mellinger. The 


.Philips, and treasurer, G. C. 


Burch cup was also a generous gift, for 
which the club is indebted to A. A. 
general manager of the 
phones, Ltd., 
appreciated the “hands 
spirit in which the cup had been presented. 


3urch, 
Tele- 


present 


Automatic 
Australasia, and all 


across the sea” 


Both trophies are tenable for one year by 


the respective winners, and miniature re- 


plicas of each become their absolute 
property. 

The election of 
coming season 


tain, Jj. J. 


officers 
resulted as 
secretary, W. A. 


forth- 
follows: Cap- 


for the 


Langley ; 
Hague. 
The management committee is composed 


of F. Kessler and H. W. Brooke from 
the offices and J. B. Redfern and G. Ros- 
sell, from the works. 


The rules and handicapping committec 
consists of A. G. Deane, A. F. Bennett 
and J. Nixon. 

Due tribute was paid to the 
efforts of the retiring officials of the 
and a_ highly 


unsparing 
club. 


enjoyable function was 


brought to a close by the singing of some 
clever topical parodies in full chorus. Mr. 


Wileman anaes at the piano. 


- POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION Ww ANT ED— By a first 
class magneto line and troubleman 
Honest and reliable. Do not drink 
Prefer Iowa or surrounding states Ad- 
dress 6523, care of TELEPHONY 


WANTED—Job as lineman and trou- 
bleman on magneto exchange. 11 years 
experience. Address 6492, care ol 


TELEPHONY. | 


POSITION WANTED with telephone 
company. Seventeen years’ experience. 
Bell and Independent Companies. 
Familiar with Common Battery or Mag- 


neto equipment. Best of references. Ad- 
dre ss 6517, care of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED > 


WANTED — Combination line an 
magneto switchboard man. 450 su! 
scribers. Fine Pennsylvania town; fir 
exchange. Excellent opportunity. / 
dress 6514, care of TELEPHONY. 




















his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











